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The Best All-Around Boy in Schoo! 


Jack is an all-around favorite with the 
students and with the teachers. He’s good 
at his studies, good at sports—and he 
knows how to get along with people. Like 
many students in vocational schools, Jack 
has become familiar with a variety of uaec- 
tivities to prepare himself for a happy and 
useful life in this great country of ours. 


To Fit Your Students for the Responsibilities of Citizenship 


SUPPLEMENT TECHNICAL TRAINING WITH CULTURAL STUDY 


Add to your students’ specialized skills, a knowledge of world affairs and contem- 
porary literature, of important developments in radio, aviation and science. Give them 
material written in a manner they can enjoy and understand. 


With a broad scope of practical information, young people can be better prepared for 
worthwhile use of leisure time, both now and in the future. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES Help You in This Important Job 


Here are three specialized classroom magazines written to suit the needs and enthusi- 
asm of today’s youth. Students enjoy SCHOLASTIC—surveys of reader interést show 4 
high rating for ScHOLAsTic’s special youth features and for the entertaining and inform- 
ative presentation of social studies and English class material. Teachers prefer Scuo- 
LaSTIC—teachers welcome the organized units for class study, the challenging quizzes 
which encourage student interest, the many supplementary materials provided by 
ScHo.astic’s Teacher Service Bureau. 
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SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
For Grades 10-11-12 


A complete weekly magazine of 
‘English and Social Studies for 
young people . . . news background 
articles . . . oe activities 

. contemporary fiction, poetry, 
drama... ress in science, 
aviation, lio, etc. 


SAMPLE COPIES and c lete in- 
formation on prices, editorial content 
etc., sent upon request. 


WORLD WEEK 
For Grades 8-9-10 
The news magazine for youth... . 
world history behind the news... . 


history and geography of places 
in the 


news 
Pp fr 

. . « the machinery of our gov- 
+ «+ Maps, charts, graphs. 


eas representative 
tae, A i 





JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
For Grades 6-7-8 


interpreting today’s events for 
younger students... wartime global 
geography series... ar se- 


ries on government, education, re- 


* conversion, etc. . . . latest scientific 


progress ... Gir news... 
Neighbor features . . . jokes. 


SCHOLASTIC 
| MAGAZINES 
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Greater OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR TRAINEES TAUGHT ON MODERN LATHES 


SOUTH BEND 
13” ENGINE LATHE 


FEBRUARY, 


1945 


Today’s production lines call for men skilled in the operation of 
modern machinery. Today’s trainee, if he is to fit himself for such 
opportunities —if he is to make himself valuable for war produc- 
tion work — should be trained in the operation of full-sized war 
plant machinery. 

Today’s South Bend Lathes, embodying improvements developed 
to meet exacting war production requirements, are highly practical 
for pre-employment training. 

Carefully designed for simplicity and ease of operation, these 
lathes have no unnecessary gadgets or intricate controls to confuse 
the beginners. Because they are so widely used in industry, their use 
for training purposes means a saving in on-the-job training time. 


Made in 5 sizes, 9” to 16” swings. Write for Catalog No. 100-C. 
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Lathe Builders For 38 Years 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


465 EAST MADISON STREET e SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 


TEACHING HELPS FOR SHOP CLASSES 


South Bend teaching helps — books, 
sound films, wall charts, and bulletins 
on the care and operation of a lathe— 
are available for school shop instruc- 
tion. Write for Bulletin 21-C. 
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try, Agriculture, Home Economics, Business and Dis- 
tributive Occupations, Industrial Arts, Industrial Edu- 
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Now YOUR Students-Too- 
Can Be “Whizzes’’on ANY 


AUTO REPAIR JOB 


“Was called out on 
job that had been 
in 3 different ga- 
rages. Looked in 
Manual — NOW 
you should hear 
what they sayl’”— 
RAY VOSS, Wis. 


“Instructions so 
have no 
trouble learning 
anything about any 
car. Now working 
as mechanic in war 
plant.’’ — SAM. 


clear, 


ORDONEZ, Cal. 


“So complete, easy 
to understand—have 
done jobs with 
Manual | would not 
have attempted 
without it.“—C, L. 
VANERSTROM, 
Mich. 


“Fixed motor an- 
other mechanic had 
worked on half a 
day. With your 
Manual, | did it in 
30 minutes!” — C. 
AUBERRY, Tenn. A 


MoToR’s AUTO REPAIR MANUAL Is Helping Instructors In All Parts of The Country 
To Teach Their Students How to Repair ANY Car—Faster and Easier! 


TREE-1 Day Ofer 


HIS book will help you in 

your job of teaching stu- 
dents how to handle every 
auto repair job — including 
those “ornery,” extra - hard 
ones! 

THOUSANDS of men like 
the four above use MoToR’s 
AUTO REPAIR MANUAL in 
their daily work. It helps 
them “lick” even the toughest 
repair problems—in LESS 
TIME, with LESS work than 
ever before! 


Complete “How-To-Do-it” 


Many instructors say that 
these 200,000 factory-correct 


instructions and facts, 1000 
“how-to-do-it” pictures, 500 


them to get quicker and bet- 
ter results in their work with 
students. ‘ 


This sturdily bound book, 
8% x 11 inches, contains 764 
pages. It gives, in  boiled- 
down form, the official in- 
structions contained in 150 
manufacturers’ factory shop 
manuals. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Find out for yourself how this 
book can be of daily value to you. 
Try it FREE 7 days! Just mail 
coupon. Pay postman nothing. 
Put Manual to actual test in your 
work. Then, if not entirely satis- 
fied with it, return book in 7 days, 
pay nothing. Mail coupon today! 
MoToR Book Dept., Desk 135B, 


Every Job on Every 
Car Built Since 1935! 


Nearly 200,000 service and 
topair facts on: 

American Bantam « Au- 
burn « Austin « Buick « 
Cadillac « Chevrolet « 
Chrysler « Cord « Cros- 
ley * DeSoto « Dodge « 
Ford « Graham « Hudson 
* Hupmobile « Lafayette 
* LaSalle « Lincoln « 
Lincoln Zephyr « Mer- 
cury « Nash « Oldsmobile 
* Overland « Packard « 
Pierce Arrow « Plymouth 
Pontiac « Reo « Stude- 
baker « Terraplane « 
Willys. 

764 big pages; includ- 
ing 50 pages of carbure- 
tor text, charts, illustra- 
tions covering all :mod- 
els. Over 500 charts, ta- 
bles: Tune-up Chart; 
Valve Measurements; 
Compression Pressure; 
Torque Wrench Reading; 


Lubricatin Systems; Transmis- 
sions; Universals; Front Ends; 
Wheels; Rear Ends, etc. 





Starting Motor; Engine 
Clearances; Generator; 





Clutch & Brake Specifi- 
cations; Front End Meas- 


Published by MoToR, 
The Leading Auteme- 


“quick-check” charts and ta- 
bles, help to make their 
teaching job easier — help 


tive Business Maga- 
zine. MoToR’s manuals assure 
high standards of repair work. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR 7-DAY FREE TRIAL 


572 Madison Ave., New York 22, 


urements, etc., Engines; 
New York. 


Electric, Fuel. Cooling. 


E 7-Day Offer Applies °" 


Same FRE A val 
MoTOoR’s Truck Repa'r — Lubrica- 
Used daily bY 


nics, truc 
stations, 


MoToR Book Department, Desk 135 B, 572 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 
Rush to me at once: (check box opposite book you want). 
MoToR’s AUTO REPAIR MANUAL, If O.K. I will remit $5 


(we pay delivery charge) less 10% special school discount. 
Otherwise I will return book postpaid in 7 days. 


Geveree 
. gn 
tion Systems, Generators, 
Startervansmissions, 
Torque Divider. 

Bra id 

Cases, MoToR’s TRUCK REPAIR MANUAL, (Described at left.) If 

O.K. I will remit $8 (we pay delivery charge) less 10% special 
schoo] discount. Otherwise I will return book postpaid in 7 days. 
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ST. Louis 

XPANDING Wichita has determined to broaden Wi 
k her vocational program. But how? What courses day | 
shall be introduced? What shall be the shop lunc 
layout policies? What are desirable architectural fea- dent 

tures? the 
Before answering these questions Wichita decided girls 
to study the experience of other communities. Late clear 
in November J. C. Woodin, director of vocational edu- car | 
cation, P. W. Harnly, principal, East High School, Ww 
representing the Wichita Board of Education, and the supe 
author, representing the State of Kansas, launched on scho 
a circle tour that took them through more than two imp) 
score vocational schools in ten cities. - local 


A Glimpse of Vocational Schools 


We found shops in some schools installed in rooms. Be 
At times, the rooms were too crowded; in a few in- Thai 
stances the shop equipment did not utilize all the boys 
space. In other schools large areas were used for trade for 
instruction with easily moved partitions separating the clas: 
various shops. In another location partitions were tor 
made up largely of glass separated shops. We saw witk 
open-area shops that apparently satisfied all concerned inte 

At the South Side Vocational School in Chicago we : M 
found a building arranged very much as modern hos- girls 
pitals are laid out, with shop rooms 40 by 60 feet Eliz 
with outside light on three sides. We saw extremes of Schi 
shop design as well as various modifications. beat 

In a few shops, we saw instructional material com- In a 
pletely organized and in use. In other shops all plan- Cro 
ning for instruction must have been in the instructors’ wel 
heads for there was little evidence of planning. Where mai 
instructional material was completely organized there not 
was sparkle to the shop work. In two instances we 1, 
found definite setups to assist the instructor in getting of t 
teaching plans out of his head and on to paper. The trin 
Chicago department for this purpose operated by C. W the 
Ewing, under Philip L. McNamee’s direction, is excep- 2 
tionally well organized both technically and mechani- 3 
cally. ines 
TOP TO BOTTOM: “Job Panels” save time and equipment at TOF 
Dunwoody Institute in Minneapolis; Boys’ and Miller Voco- Buff 
tional Schools, Minneapolis; barbering and beauty culture Voc 
are taught at Boys’ and Miller Vocational Schools, Minne- Nev 
apolis; waitress trainees get practical experience at Girls’ nice 
Vocational Schools, St. Paul, Minn.; care and maintenance of lect 
Diesel engines in Burgard Vocational High Schools, Buffalo, N.Y Flo 
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We found vocational education geared to present- 

. day community life. In one school daily movies follow 

lunch. In another school 13th and 14th year girl stu- 

dents have a separate lunch room where they have 

the privilege of smoking. In still another boys and 

girls dance after lunch. At Dunwoody a snowplow 

" clears space for student and faculty cars; a wrecker 
, car pushes those hard to start in cold spells. 

When our itinerary had been planned, the state 


2 supervisor wrote to supervisors in the states and 
. schools we wished to visit. Replies often suggested 
) improvements in our plan. We then wrote letters to 


local directors or principals. 


Minneapolis 
Because of an unfortunate confusion. regarding 
Thanksgiving, we arrived in Minneapolis after the 
boys’ and the girls’ vocational day classes had closed 
for vacation. Therefore, we saw only the evening 
classes and the physical plants. C. K. Lush, city direc- 
tor of Vocational and Industrial Education, appeared 
within 30 minutes of our arrival to show us these fine 
3 interconnected schools: 
e Miller Vocational High School. We had visited the 
> girls’ vocational program in its early stages under 
t Elizabeth Fish and again after Miller Vocational 
f School had been built, shortly before her death. This 
beautiful four-story building fronts on three streets, 
7 in a choice location. On this, our third visit, Agnes R. 
- Crousne is principal. It is still a school of practical 
‘ well-planned vocational training for girls. It still 
e maintains its special features we remembered so well, 
e notably: 
1. Retail Selling with its store which sells products 
g of this school; the rather complete gift shop, with well- 
e trimmed show window which, of course, was open to 
‘ the public. 
2. Beauty Culture with a large, well appointed shop. 
- 3. Office Practice amply equipped with modern bus- 
iness machines. 


“= j@ (VW Vv 


it TOP TO BOTTOM: The Burgard Vocational High Schools at 
\- Buffalo, New York; auto mechanics shop at the Essex County 
e Vocational and Technical High School for Young Men in 
- Newark, New Jersey; the Essex County Vocational and Tech- 
j nical High School; equipment used in local industries is se- 
f lected for the Essex County Vocational Schools; the Lucy 
; Flower Technical High School for Girls in Chicago, Illinois. 
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4. Commercial Art turning out products of great in a m¢ 
variety, including Christmas cards at the moment, shop a 
which find ready sale in the store. A. A. | 

5. Tea room, power sewing, millinery, commercial longer 
dressmaking, etc. work. 1 

Boys’ Vocational School. When Elizabeth Fis! aircraft 
planned the Miller Vocational High School, she saw to is wort 
it that there was sufficient ground space for expan- 
sion. The Boys’ Vocational School now is intercon- 
nected on all floors with Miller. John Rohbom is prin- 








cipal. Among the offerings for boys are: barbering. Pig 
upholstery, radio, printing and bookbinding. much t 
The William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute. his pro 
Dunwoody Institute takes on the quality of a shrine Lucy 
to those of us long in vocational education. On Friday Thielga 
afternoon, with the school closed for the week end, Margar 
Dr. Prosser, R. T. Craigo and Mr. Sahlin were wait- into th 
ing to receive us. Dr. Prosser took us out into those She ini 
enormous, factory-type shops. We suggest that you why st 
read the catalog of Dunwoody Institute for unique and a long 
worthwhile courses. However, we want to mention Side 
especially try-out shops, air conditioning, painting and the cit 
decorating, electrical courses and baking. Although it it is . 
was vacation, two workers from bakeries were there toual 
practicing cake decoration. This, to us, was the acid cousin: 
test of practical education to fill real needs. they b 
Dunwoody instruction is based solidly on organized missin; 
job and instruction sheets. There is every evidence school: 
that they are correctly used and that they work. The 
In all electrical courses, including radio, small equip- transft 
ment is mounted on what Dr. Ptosser calls “job aot tal 
panels.” This practice protects the equipment while qualif: 
the student is starting his training; and it saves his Miss ( 
time while connecting up equipment according to care- a blac 
fully prepared job sheets. Throughout the shops hang ef hav 
informational “job panels.”” Mounted on them are the the te 
manufacturers’ charts and instructional aids which get eoows 
lost so easily or suffer damage by much handling. of the 
These boards can also be taken into related classes. being 
St. Paul ing w 
B. H. Brynildsen, director of vocational education Tild 
in St. Paul, acted as our host; C. W. Wick, State Super- E. Pri 
visor for Minnesota, accompanied us and helped an- We w 
swer our questions. oratot 
Boys’ Vocational School. We visited this school and been 
met the principal, Allyn C. Taylor, and some members whick 
of his staff. This school is housed in a factory-type Throv 
building. The machine shops and watch, clock, and in- for te 
strument-repair shop especially interested us. in edi 
Girls’ Vocational School. This school is housed on Sou 
an upper floor of a modern high school not far from vieee 
the Boys’ Vocational School. Agnes Larson is principal. to the 
Equipment for waitress training is exceptionally well Vocat 
planned to give practical experience through oper- it wa 
ation of a high school tea room. Power sewing equip- traini 
ment, well arranged, is well employed with practical vocat 
work. 7 
War Production Training. Located in leased space 
TOP TO BOTTOM: Nurse aides trained in the day nursery TOP 1 
at the Edward Bok Vocational School, Philadelphia, Pa., Cincir 
are in demand; the Edward Bok Vocational School; the Mun- High 
cie (Ind.) Trade School; students learn meat cutting at the sowin 
Murrell Dobbins Vocational School, Philadelphia, Pa. cinnal 
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in a modern loft building, the floor is divided up into 
shop areas by easily moved waist-high partitions. 
A. A. Kvorning, director, moves out equipment no 
longer needed for training and starts new lines of 
work. The excellent machine shop is losing floor space; 
aircraft maintenance is on the way in. The radio shop 
is worthy of special mention. 


Chicago 


Cordial Philip L. McNamee, assistant ‘superintendent 
of schools in charge of vocational education, spent 
much time out of a busy day giving us an overview of 
his program and arranging for our visits. 

Lucy Flower Technical High School for Girls. Sophie 
Thielgaard, principal, answered our many questions. 
Margaret Gilmer, reporter for the school paper, came 
into the office according to appointment to get news. 
She interviewed us and answered our questions as to 
why she attended Lucy Flower. This school has gone 
a long way since Dora Wells founded it on the South 
Side many years ago. Girls come to it from all over 
the city, riding long distances past other high schools. 
It is a sort of “finishing school” on the high school 
level. Girls told us they came because mothers, sisters, 
cousins or friends had done so; others came because 
they had visited and liked the school. They denied 
missing associations with boys in the usual co-ed high 
schools. Lane Tech boys are invited to parties. 

The vocational courses of former days have been 
transferred to Washburne Trade School, but it would 
not take much of a change to make much that we saw 
qualify as vocational. Later on, we found the reporter, 
Miss Gilmer, using part of her lunch hour to cut out 
a black velvet collar. This school continues the custom 
of having in each class a hostess. When visitors enter 
the teacher continues her activities, the hostess comes 
forward, greets them, explains the grade and nature 
of the activity and invites them to inspect the work 
being done. It is good for her and takes away that feel- 
ing we all have of interrupting a class at work. 

Tilden Technical High School, Principal Frederick 
E. Price showed us around during a very hurried visit. 
We were especially interested in the photographic lab- 
oratory. A vocational aircraft maintenance course has 
been recently added. Tilden is on the list of schools 
which are to be modernized as soon as the war is over. 
Through the years practical men have been selected 
for teachers. While they taught they received courses 
in education. 

South Side Vocational School. J. J. Duggan, super- 
visor of machine shops, Chicago High Schools, took us 
to the building which was built to be the South Side 
Vocational School. After only a few months of service 
it was turned over to the Navy for naval air technical 
training courses. Lt. Paul O’Rourke, San Francisco 
vocational director, showed us through. Designed like 
a modern hospital the building admits abundant light 


(Continued on page 38) 


TOP TO BOTTOM: High School of Graphic Arts and Printing, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; class in commercial art, Hadley Technical 
High School, St. Louis, Mo.; Hadley Technical High School; 
sewing machine class at East Vocational High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Camden County (N. J.) Vocational School. 
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If seciety puts up bars to youth under 18 working, 


will schools give them credits that are cashable? 


Who will do this job? 


In New Jersey vocational education planners go down 
to the grass roots of work and living. How deeply they 
probe appeared in AVA President John A. McCarthy’s 
address at Philadelphia. What kind of workers does 
industry want? What is the spot youth is on? Who can 
help? The high school? Vocational education? A new 
approach to the secondary school program? Read this 
thoughtful analysis by New Jersey’s Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education in charge of vocational education. 


WISH I could take you into some of the business 
organizations where executives, supervisors, and 
foremen assemble to discuss problems which are 
found in occupational life. The most difficult situa- 
tions are those which originate in the home or the 
community. A drop in industrial production has been 
traced to workers skipping their breakfasts. The death 
of several persons in an industrial accident was the 
result of someone playing too hard the night before. 
Industry pays the bill for what happens outside the 
factory gate. 

The leaders of industry and business are learning 
the values of home and community stability; educators 
in the community cannot shirk the responsibility to 
adjust educational programs to produce an effective 
relationship between the home and the job. 

School .systems of America have lagged behind the 
developments of the second (mass production) and 
third (social pressures) stages of the industrial revo- 
lution, although the schools have been affected to a 
greater extent than have other units of society. I was 
impressed by this lag when I attended a conference 
in Philadelphia a little more than a year ago where 
consideration was being given to a plea from a group 
of employers who wished to have the child labor 
standards lowered to meet wartime needs. The educa- 
tors exhibited less understanding than did the repre- 
sentatives from other groups. They gave evidence of 
a lack of knowledge of child labor legislation and 
the effects of such legislation. This may be due to the 
subtle manner in which social progress has made rapid 
strides. 


Work Entrance Postponed 


Social progress is creating many of the problems 
of the high school. Its causes have not been identified 


By John A. McCarthy 


Assistant Commissioner of Education, New Jersey 


by most school administrators. While some of the 
labor regulations have been relaxed during the war 
there are indications that such regulations will be more 
rigidly applied and even expanded when the labor 
market is more free. The original intent of the child 
labor legislation was to keep youth in school until 16 
years of age. But other groups have taken steps to 
build upon the Wage and Hour Act and to increase 
the entrance age of employment to 18 years and be- 
yond. This has developed into an economic movement 
to control employment in certain occupations and 
create new problems for youth who complete their 
formal schooling before they can be employed legally. 

The extent to which youth under 18 years of age 
can be restrained from entering occupational life with- 
out some provision for normal social adjustment will 
be tested during the reconstruction period. The CCC 
and the NYA in their early stages were intended to 
solve this problem. These organizations might have 
been successful if they had adhered to the objectives 
and legislation under which they were created. We do 
not need a revival of the NYA and CCC. Schools with 
adequate financial support can do the job. They are 
the most effective unit in the community to do so— 
far more effective and less costly than any federal 
agency. 

Social legislation which has restricted youth under 
16 from entering most occupational fields has caused 
them to remain in school in an educational program 
that never was intended for them. This has produced 
problems in the school and the community, and these 
will be more severe as employment restrictions are 
tightened. The problems in the school result from 
failure of youth to adjust to high school programs 
which were primarily intended for those who had an 
interest and ability for academic subjects. 

A few months ago, the problems created by youth 
who must remain in school were considered by the 
educators in one of the large cities. This group went 
on record favoring the lowering of the compulsory 
attendance age. This would eliminate the problem for 
the schools but would create additional juvenile de- 
linquency problems in the community. A sound solu- 
tion will involve reorganization of the secondary 
schools to fit the interest and ability of those who 
should have equal opportunities with those who wish 
to go on to college. Revision of secondary school offer- 
ings will not entirely eliminate juvenile delinquency, 
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but it will go a long way to help youth make a more 
healthy type of adjustment to home and community 
living—the areas in which most problems have their 
origin. 


Not the Entire Answer 


You will note I refer again to the importance of 
the schools in preparing for more effective home and 
community living. This new point does not coincide 
with the views of some educators who look to the vo- 
cational schools for a solution to the problems of the 
youth who must remain in school longer than youth 
itself wants to. 

Vocational education is not the entire solution to the 
problems of the secondary school. It is not the entire 
solution to juvenile delinquency. Much vocational 
education of the pre-employment trade and industrial 
type is now on the post-high school level. It has been 
forced upon that level by the changes in entrance ages 
of employment. Much more of the trade and industrial 
vocational programs will be on the post-high school 
level in the reconstruction era. Pre-employment pro- 
grams, to be effective, must be organized to prepare 
persons to be employable at the completion of the 
training program. There must not be a period of idle- 
ness between the completion of the training and the 
actual application of the acquired skills. Knowledge. 
trade skills, and judgments disintegrate rapidly unless 
they are exercised. . 

There are additional reasons why vocational edu- 
cation will not solve all of the problems which appear 
in the high schools because of youth having to re- 
main in school. The schools are as much affected by 
mass production developments as they are by the de- 
velopment of social legislation. Mass production prac- 
tices have eliminated many trades on the skilled level. 
This means there is a large area of occupational life 
for which no pre-employment training can be given 
in the schools. Take for example operators in oil and 
chemical plants and in the rubber industries. The jobs 
are highly specialized; training is short, intensive. The 
training situations cannot be established in a school 
environment. Training, therefore, will be given where 
it can be given best—on the job by those who are 
skilled in these operations and by those who have 
been trained as teachers. 

Educators do not realize the extent of teaching in 
occupational life. This teaching job is of as great im- 
portance as that in the schools. It has been necessary 
for industry to maintain an intensified teacher train- 
ing program for on-the-job training. Some of the 
teaching methods are more practical than those used 
in training teachers for public schools. 


White Collars in Factories 


There are other occupations—machine tool opera- 
tors, power sewing-machine operators, the building 
trades, etc.—which will not be available for those un- 
der 18. Here short intensified courses will be operated 
in the schools and also on the post-high school basis 
to meet employment standards. Training for war pro- 
duction workers has shown the way they must meet 
occupational standards. Job simplification is the an- 
swer to low cost production. 
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Job simplification, assembly line practices, and mass 
production will result in products which will make 
this a better world in which to live. Many boys and 
girls who complete recognized high school courses 
will find jobs of the simplified type; jobs which will 
provide good incomes. They will work in pleasant sur- 
roundings; they will be “white collar” workers in the 
factories. At one time, office workers only were in the 
“white collar” class, but times have changed. Their 
rights will be protected. But the jobs will not chal- 
lenge the interest or mental ability of many of these 
young people. No direct training can be given in the 
schools for these jobs. This training can be done on the 
job quickly and effectively. 

But the schools must assume the responsibility for 
developing attitudes toward work and a means for 
securing “off the job” outlets that will be healthy to 
the individual and society. Much of this now is being 
done in the schools through music clubs, dramatic so- 
cieties, debating clubs, and other extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. These function satisfactorily for group ac- 
tivities when they are properly directed by competent 
leaders during the school years; but individuals must 
be trained to get healthy satisfaction “off the job” 
under their own power or in small groups without the 
benefit of trained leadership. 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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As fewer youth enter employment 
the high school load grows heavier. 





Federal Communications Com- 
mission has approved 20 FM chan- 
nels for exclusive use of schools and 
colleges. 


How women’s wartime skills can 
be used in peacetime industry is the 
subject of a new Women’s Bureau 
report. 


That “portrait” of U. S. in figures 
—the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States is now ready. 


“Except under extraordinary con- 
ditions” Veterans Administration 
will approve contracts only with 
schools and colleges OKed by chief 
state school officers. 


Senator Murray proposes that the 
Federal postwar budget be written 
in terms of jobs (60,000,000). 


A National Conference on Labor 
Legislation supported a Senate pro- 
posal to raise minimum basic pay 
to 65 cents per hour. 


Higher Education, a semi-month- 
ly from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion’s Division of Higher Education 
makes its bow. 


Lowering the voting age to 18 is 
favored by 52 per cent of U. S. high 
school students, according to an In- 
stitute of Student Opinion poll: 43.5 
opposed; 4.5 undecided. 


Subject of the 1947 AASA year- 
book will be The Postwar Curricu- 
lum. 


Four regional conferences planned 
by the American Association of 
School Administrators for Birming- 
ham, Chicago, Denver and New 
York City have been cancelled. 


The median level of education of 
American soldiers in this war is 10th 
grade as contrasted with 6th grade 
in World War I. 


How many of our 11,000,000 fight- 
ing men will want to continue their 
education? Here’s the answer from 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines: Those 
who want full-time business or 
trade school education, 165,000; 
those who want full-time college 
education, 660,000; those who want 
part-time business or trade school 
education, 1,590,000; those who 
want part-time college education, 
500,000. Total of all types, 2,825,000. 
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We Are on the Threshold 


HE three paramount goals of the American people 

are: (1) Win the war at the earliest possible date; 
(2) secure a lasting peace; and (3) provide peace- 
time jobs that will sustain a decent standard of living 
for all the employable workers of this nation. 

The vocational forces throughout America have played 
and are playing an important fole in hastening the day 
of victory as a result of the outstanding contribution 
made in training millions of people for war-essential 
jobs. Leaders in all walks of life are cognizant of the 
important part played by the vocational forces in the 
nation’s battle for production of essential war goods | 
and materials. 


Following cessation of hostilities, the vocational forces 


will again be faced with gigantic responsibilities. Mil- 


lions of people will have to be trained or retrained for 
peacetime occupations. We are at the very threshold 
of great opportunities for service even though we may 
be faced with difficult and perplexing situations. 

It is the responsibility of all our forces to keep the 
American people informed of the important part the 
public vocational schools of the nation can and should 
play in the nation’s reconversion program. 

Through the emergency war training program, they 
have demonstrated their ability to adjust educational 
programs and thus meet the training needs of workers. 
Our public vocational schools, if provided with adequate 
funds, can and will make whatever adjustments are 
necessary in order to render the greatest service pos- 


sible in the reconversion period. 


ema | 
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Frank C. Moore George H. Fern Anna K. Banks Ira W. Kibby Claud M. Andrews 


Introducin 
AVA 
— Officers 


F... officers join the AVA executive committee for the first 
time in 1945. Miss Banks, Mr. Kibby and Mr. Moore were 
elected for three year terms; Mr. Mobley for a one year 
term. Each of them brings to AVA leadership a distinguished 
record of service and experience. 

M. D. Mobley, president, has been a principal, state ad- 
ministrative officer, author and film actor. Holding degrees 
from the University of Georgia and Cornell, he became as- 
sistant state supervisor for vocational agriculture in Georgia 
in 1926 and later assistant director; then in 1937 state direc- 
tor for all vocational education. In 1940 he became president 
of the state directors group and was also named “‘Man of the 
Year” in Georgia agriculture. His histrionic abilities blos- 
somed when he played a major role in an educational film 
produced by Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

Anna K. Banks, vice president for home economics, has 
education in her blood. Her grandfather was on Texas 
A & M’s first faculty, her father its first student and sub- 
sequently on the faculty. Following early training in Texas 
Miss Banks studied at Columbia University, University of 
Oklahoma and the University of Iowa. She became director 
of the Home Economics Department at Oklahoma and for 
the past four years has been state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education in Oklahoma. 

Ira W. Kibby, vice president for business education, in- 
cludes in his experience newspaper work, salesmanship, 
rehabilitation education, and school administration all of 
which he uses as chief of the bureau of business education, 
California State Department of Education. Having taken 

John A. McCarthy L. H. Dennis (Concluded on page 43) 
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VOCATIONAL TECHNICIAN DEMAND IN 
INDUSTRY DESCRIBED IN NEW BULLETIN 


HERE will workers for jobs like these secure train- 
ing? 


Dynometer technician Industrial safety officer 


Spectographist Compounder 
Magnafiux inspector Diagramist 
Radio material specifica- | Densitometer operator 


tion writer Timber cruiser 


Power dispatcher Time study expert 


Grid mechanic Expediter P 


These are vocational-technician jobs. To hold them 
aman does not need a college degree. But he does need 
more training than he can secure in the average pres- 
ent day vocational school. 

Industry says it can use 50,000 vocational technicians 
per year. Although industry got along with 2.7 voca- 
tional technicians to every graduate engineer as late 
as 1931, times have changed. Technological progress in 
one decade boosted the ratio to 5.2 technicians to one 
engineer. 


Jobs Blue Printed 


Jobs that 22 great American industries say they have 
for vocational technicians have been blueprinted in a 
new U.S. Office of Education publication — “Voca- 
tional-Technical Training for Industrial Occupations,” 
(Vocational Division Bulletin No. 228). Scores of voca- 
tional educators shared in its production. No bookshelf 
on postwar educational planning can be complete with- 
out this document. It can be obtained through the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 40 
cents. 

What is vocational-technical training? 

“Vocational-technical training is designed to prepare 
persons for, or upgrade them in, technical occupations 
for which engineering school graduation is not re- 
quired.” 

Bulletin 228 points out that vocational-technical 
training differs from trade training. The former 
stresses definite industrial applications of the laws 
of science and technical knowledge and the necessary 
skills involved. Trade training emphasizes the mastery 
of manipulative skills, together with an understanding 
of the sciences involved. 

Many vocational educators served on the 25-member 
national consulting committee sponsoring this report. 
Industry, labor and higher education were also repre- 
sented. Many more vocational educators collected data 
on 22 industries through surveys conducted by state 
vocational boards in 23 states. 
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They can use 90,000: per year 


Committee chairman, J. C. Wright, Assistant U.S 
Commissioner for Vocational Education, supervised the 
study carried forward under Lynn A. Emerson, pro- 
fessor of industrial engineering, Cornell University. 


Cuts Across Programs 


The Bulletin does not attempt to say what schools 
or institutions should meet this new need. In fact, it 
suggests that a variety of institutions will serve this 
expanding field of American education. 

“This study of vocational-technical education,” the 
report declares, ‘cuts across all of these programs 
(Smith-Hughes and George-Deen programs, engineer- 
ing colleges, junior colleges, technical institutes. 
ESMWT, etc.), and attempts to pull together those as- 
pects which meet the definition of vocational-technical 
education .. . it cuts across age grade levels of training 
and includes work done in the high school and in the 
post high school years. . . it cuts across organizational 
patterns and includes training offered in public, private 
non-profit-making, proprietary plant programs and 
others.” 

Training of technicians in the United States is not 
new. Two of the institutes described are more than 
100 years old. But the United States has never had a 
well-developed vocational-technical training program. 
Jobs listed have usually been filled by upgrading 
skilled workers or undergrading engineers, or by those 
who “flunked” engineering courses. 

This hit-or-miss method of training vocational- 
technical experts will no longer satisfy the changing 
needs of industry. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Diary of a Day in a Wartime Cafeteria 
Discloses Problems Training Must Cope With 


TATUNGEY HORDE 


a 


EMEMBER Augusta Clawson’s incognito adven- 

tures working it a west coast shipyard? The 
author of Shipyard Diary of a Woman Welder has 
again sought through personal experience to learn 
what training workers need. This time it was the food 
worker field. Through two super heated weeks of a 
Washington summer Miss Clawson worked in a large 
cafeteria serving over 3,000 Navy employees. Based on 
her reports to the U.S. Office of Education—one day of 
which we here present—Miss Clawson wrote six sug- 
gestions to trainers of food workers.—THE EDITORS. 


“Breakfast from 6:55 a.m. to 8:00; snack bar from 
8:00-9:00; lunch from 10:55 a.m.-2:00 p.m.” Easy 
words those, but do you know what makes a cafeteria 
tick? Stick around for a day and watch. Four forty-five 
and the alarm shifts you from neutral to first gear. A 
quick shower and you’re in second, and by the time 
you’re rolling along in your little coupe through the 
blackness of not-quite-dawn, you’re in high and ready 
to make time. Park your car outside the Navy Annex, 
show the guard your badge, walk through to the en- 
trance listening for Reveille in back of you to tell you 
that it’s 5:50 and the Waves are being yanked from 
their slumber too. Go down the cafeteria stairs into the 
heat and closeness that accumulates during the night. 
Go to your locker, change quickly into your uniform, 
then out into the cafeteria again to let in some cool 
morning air. Thank goodness you’re tall and can reach 
the windows. Start along the left side—27 on that side, 
30 on the other. Eleven across the back. Every two or 
three windows flip on the electric fan you pass. Rolling 
up a nice total now. Twenty windows, 7 fans. Interrup- 
tion. ‘Please, ma’am, can you get me a clean uniform 
that will fit me?’ You leave the windows, walk to 
the office for the laundry room key, walk the entire 
length of the cafeteria to the laundry room, issue the 
uniform, record it, and go.back to your windows. 





by AUGUSTA CLAWSON 


“Kin I get a uniform, ma’am, I wasn’t here yistiday 
and I needs a clean one.” Trot down to the laundry 
room again. Your day’s marathon is really beginning, 
and your feet notifying you that the floor is of stone. 

Back to the cafeteria. Leave the rest of the windows. 
See if Marion Jones is at her station. Marion is coffee 
maker. She’s there all right. Watch the efficiency she 
has developed in her two weeks on the job. First turn 
the big spigot, let out the gallon cup of water left in 
when they cleaned the urn. Now dump 3% pounds of 
coffee into the coffee bag. (Make note to change to a 
new bag tomorrow. New bags twice a week). Fix the 
bag full of coffee in the top of the urn and starf pouring 
in the nine gallons of hot water you’ll need. When you 
get to eight gallons draw off three of the eight and pour 
them through again. Then with No. 9° gallon you can 
rinse off all the grounds that get up around the edge 
of the bag. Now check your steam pressure. Keep it at 
18. Fill up your urn with water for the next shift, and 
move on to urn No. 2. Three urns on Counter B and C, 
2 on A. Leave Marion to her routine and go back to the 
kitchen to find that the Counter Supervisor is out ill. 
Everyone automatically pitches in to avert catastrophe, 
for rain or shine, snow or hail, with better or worse, 
sickness or health, always the hungry hordes must be 
fed—in spite of ration points. 

One of the supervisors checks to see that the three 
orange: juice girls are working, for the public can drink 
far faster than they can squeeze unless they get a good 
head start. The canned fruit juice “pour-er-outers” are 
at work. Steam table girls are setting up their counters. 
The ice and porter man is icing the beverage and milk 
counters, and delivering milk. And all the time you 
keep in mind that counters A, B and C all must be 
checked for plates, clean trays, canned fruits, cereals, 
doughnuts and all the other breakfast items. The toast 
and hot bread girl from counter B stops you. “There’s 
no butter on our counter.” You go to the kitchen to 
check on Violet, chubby Violet who makes you think 
of a butter ball anyway. She’s absent. Quickly, a sub- 
stitute. We'll use Gretel. So Gretel starts unwrapping 
layer after layer of butter squares and drops them one 
at a time in white paper butter chips spread on a tray. 

The clock must have skipped while we weren’t look- 
ing. It’s time to start serving. On every side someone 
needs something. “A clean tea towel’’—get one from 
your supervisor. “A needs more saucers.’’ Look for Jack 
who buses dishes. As usual, not to be seen. Go to the 
Men’s Rest Room, open the door a crack, lean your 
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back against it and shout “Jack.’’ And surely enough 
presently that gentle unhurried voice, “Yes’m, you 
wants me?” You do want him and you hustle him to 
counter A with saucers. “B needs more toast.” You look 
at the toaster. It’s off and the toast girl has disappeared. 
You locate her, turn on the toaster and start them both 
operating again. ; 

A very blonde, very irritated Wave says, “Why is 
there no cantalope here? There is some on that coun- 
ter.” Patience again, ““We’re so sorry; there is no more.” 
You find you are getting frantically hungry yourself as 
you sniff the air from the bake shop. Sugared buns this 
morning, steamingly fresh and hot. Will there be any 
left for the staff after the public has eaten? You know 
there won’t be. 

You walk through the bake shop to 
check on butter ball Violet’s substitute 
and your eye lights on chocolate layer 
cake with incredible white icing. It looks 
too good to be true. And chocolate your 
weakness. But there won’t be any left, 
any more than there was of the orange 
layer yesterday. 

Speaking of chocolate, the manager 
decided something must be done to get 
rid of that supply of prepared cocoa. It 
just isn’t any good made with water as 
directed, or even with milk. She experiments with 
about a quart or two quarts of it. Some milk, some 
chocolate syrup, some water and evaporated milk. 
Taste it, keep track of the amounts. The mixture is 
successful; it tastes good. Multiply it by ten and make 
five gallons as an experiment. The first two gallons are 
ready and on the counter in short order. Elizabeth, who 
is cleaning up her steam table, offers to serve it. There 
is no cocoa girl for cocoa is a new item and a new job. 
At counter B, Flossie takes over too, adding this to her 
job of cleaning steam table. Suddenly the public eye 
spots cocoa and it begins to go. Nine minutes later the 
two gallons are gone. The three gallons to come are 
not quite ready. In 15 minutes they appear and go as 
rapidly. Flossie runs out first and “borrows” several 
cups for the customers from Elizabeth. But Elizabeth 
goes only so far. When Flossie comes back for another, 
Elizabeth balks. “You leave my cups and my cocoa 
alone. I has to look after my customers.” Flossie makes 
one more try. No luck. She grins her good-natured 
negro grin and goes back to B. Elizabeth grins too, but 
she has her cocoa, and she serves her last ten cups with 
an air. Tomorrow the cooks will make 15 gallons. That 
little ten-minute experiment has succeeded and the 
stock of prepared cocoa will no longer take up un- 
necessary room in the store room. 

Fifteen minutes to go before breakfast is over. Sud- 
denly Jane leaves her station at Steamtable B. “I’m 
tired. I have to go home.” This isn’t like Jane. She 
never soldiers on the job. You laugh and say “I know, 
lots of us are. If you blew a whistle for everyone who’s 
tired to go home, we wouldn’t have many left.” But 
Jane is not to be cajoled. She’s tired, and she’s check- 
ing out to go home, now, right in the middle of dishing 
out eggs and bacon, fried potatoes, french toast. And 
what can you do about it? Jane goes home. The 
time is getting shorter now. The lines are increasing 
with the ever-present last minute eaters. The cooks 
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are making strides towards lunch preparation. The 
bakers are still turning out sweet buns and bran 
muffins. The tempo increases. More toast to A, more 
eggs to B; more dishes to C. Bus boy, take out dirty 
trays when you deliver clean ones. Doughnut girl, 
get your plates filled. No more doughnuts? Has B any? 
No. C? No. Get some from the lunch room. The minute 
hand of the clock moves relentlessly on. 

Thirty minutes and breakfast is over. Thirty minutes 
to go before snack bar opens again for the constantly 
hungry. And the check-up begins all over again. Dishes, 
silver, trays, doughnuts, coffee, etc., ad infinitum. And 
15 minutes or 20 before time to open there is already 
a line formed waiting, waiting, waiting, always waiting. 





To Trainers of Food Workers 


“Feet,” says Miss Clawson, “are the 
main subject of conversation among 
cafeteria workers. Anyone training food 
workers or supervisors should give 
ample attention to the problem of proper 
shoes and proper care of tired feet.” 
She adds these six suggestions: 

1. Duplicate production tempo. Use 
production techniques. Develop per- 
unit-speed. Ten sandwiches or eighty 
dozen—there is a “production way” that eliminates 
waste motion. 

2. Gradually condition the trainee to take an eight- 
hour working day on her feet. Supplement the half day 
training with after school employment. Prepare her 
psychologically and physically for the atmosphere, 
working relations and strains of “feeding the public.” 

3. Teach only essential, related theory. Cafeteria 
workers may not need to understand nutrition funda- 
mentals. They must know how to select work clothing, 
work safely, interpret menus, clean machines, and 
handle food in a sanitary way. 

4. Require each trainee to eat occasionally in public 
restaurants (if only a cup of coffee). She may never 
have “eaten out.’ Tell her what to observe. Have 
her report. 

5. Offer short intensive training to upgrade workers 
and supervisors on the job. 

6. TAKE A FOODS JOB 
VACATION OR SATURDAYS! 
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Examine 


EVERY Proposal 


ULL opportunity for employment for both men and 

women, more attention to mental and physical health, 
recognition that democracy begins in the home, con- 
sumer education and better housing—these Mrs. Dora 
S. Lewis, president, American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, recommended for “education for family living” 
in her address before the AVA Reconversion Vocational 
Training Conference at Philadelphia. 

“Our problem,” she said, “is to see clearly what it is 
we want for families and then to set about developing 
the wisdom and the skills needed to achieve our goals.”’ 

This will be an innovation, Mrs. Lewis pointed out, 
because “we have never fundamentally attacked the 
problem of creating a society in which families would 
have a chance to function effectively. ... Other values 
have taken precedence... human resources, principally 
developed in families, have had only miarginal atten- 
tion. . . . The family can and must play a leading role. 
It can only do so, however, if we are willing to examine 
every proposal and plan for reconversion and peace- 
time living in terms of how they will affect the family.” 

Mrs. Lewis then turned to major readjustment prob- 
lems: 





GOALS FOR HOMEMAKING 


1. The stability of the nation can be assured only 
through the stability of the home. 


2. Democracy will not be achieved in community, 
state, and national life until the principles of de- 
mocracy are practiced in homes. 

3. Education for family life should become part 
of the experience of boys and girls, men and women. 
Women need additional education for their unique 
functions in homemaking. They can be helped to 
place greater value on their services to families and 


to see homemaking as their share in building the 
culture of their time. 


4. Although men and women of tomorrow will be 


world citizens and may both be wage-earners, they 
will still depend for much of their personal hap- 
piness upon home and family life. 

5. Science and invention have placed an adequate 
standard of living within the reach of every family. 

6. Educators must join forces more significantly 
in the social action that is necessary if conditions 
are provided that will make rising levels of living 
possible. 

7. We have to believe that our future will be what 
we are strong enough and resolute enough, and in- 
telligent enough to make it. 
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Full Employment 


“It is encouraging to know that business, agriculture, 
labor and government are working on this problem. 
But education too must shoulder heavy responsibilities. 
Men and women and their families must understand 
the reasons for unemployment delays and they must be 
put in touch with all the advisory and training services. 

“Priorities for men will undoubtedly jeopardize jobs 
for women. In homes where the man’s income is high 
enough to provide adequacy in living, women workers 
may be willing to return to their homes. Certainly 
mothers of young children should in most instances be 
urged to do so. However, many women must work to 
support dependents. Fifty to 80 per cent of those work- 
ing wish to hold their jobs. The largest proportion of 
these women are over 35 so that the welfare of young 
children is not involved. 

‘Women have demonstrated their adequacy on jobs 
and they expect to be given equal opportunities with 
men for adequate training for job advancement accord- 
ing to ability, equal pay for equal work, unemployment 
insurance, and a share in making the policies under 
which they work. ... It should no longer be necessary 
for women to choose between marriage, parenthood 
and paid employment. Already a few employers are 
providing part-time work for married women so that 
their homemaking and child-rearing functions can be 
carried effectively along with wage earning.” 


Mental Health 


Selective service board findings and Army training 
reveal that “mental health has been disregarded to an 
alarming extent.”. .. Special services are much needed 
now to help families adjust to the unusual emotional 
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strains. “War casualties and disabilities are devastating 
to all families. Divorce rates are expected to rise. Many 
families and returning veterans have changed in long 
periods of separation.” Juvenile delinquency is likely 
to rise still further immediately following the war. The 
2,800,000 youth 14 to 17 who have worked during the 
war—‘They must not have their confidence in them- 
selves shaken. It will take the combined efforts of 
churches, schools, social agencies, and carefully planned 
use of professional services to help these temporarily 
uprooted individuals and families to understand their 
situations; to again learn how to work effectively and 
creatively as members of their families and larger 
social groups.” 

Quoting Dr. Colman Griffith: “If happy adjustments 
can be made at the family level, happiness will flow 
through all the affairs of the country. If the family 
fails, it might well be impossible for industry and gov- 
ernment to succeed.” 


Democracy in the Home 


“Studies show that children need homes in which 
their health is protected; where love and appreciation 
are freely given. They need to be helped to develop 
confidence; to feel that they have an important role to 
play in the family. For parents this means understand- 
ing each child and provision of experiences appropriate 
for his capacities, interests and temperament. Family 
life provides the best place for teaching the ways of 
democracy. We must find better ways of helping homes 
become miniature democracies sending family mem- 
bers into community life equipped to make the demo- 
cratic way operative there.” 

“Democracy,” as Jan Struther says, “happens to be 
the whole essence of family life. In some households, 
a monarchy exists; in others, a diarchy; in others, 
again, total anarchy; and in many—alas!—a dictator- 
ship. But I think you’ll agree that the best and richest 
form of family life is a democracy, in which every 
member is as distinct and as individual as a scrap of 
flowered print in a patchwork quilt, and yet, like that 
scrap, is part of a harmonious pattern. In a happy 
family life, as in a democracy and as in a federation, 
peace and poise are attained by a delicate counterpull 
between duties and privileges, between rights and re- 
sponsibilities, between dependence and independence. 
Democracy begins at home; and it begins very early in 
the morning—not at breakfast, but when the first re- 
luctant eye is opened by the first devilish trill of the 
alarm clock and when everybody thinks that every- 
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body else takes much too long in the bath. The home, 
and not a college of political science, is the place to 
learn democracy.” 


Education for Homemaking 


Birthrates rising from 17.9 per 1,000 in 1940, to 21.9 
in 1943, and marriages anticipated as troops return, 
are “additional reasons for immediate provision of 
education for marriage and parenthood. Home eco- 
nomics, sociology, psychology, and mental hygiene have 
made beginnings but there is a cooperative job to be 
done that goes beyond anything yet accomplished. 
Stability in homes cannot be assured unless both men 
and women come to homemaking with the abilities and 
understandings required of them. Directions in which 
we move in education for family life are of vital con- 
sequence and must include general education for all 
age groups as well as special education for most girls 
and women for the managerial and technical aspects 
of homemaking. Women and girls are entitled to spe- 
cific and practical education for their unique functions 
in both relationships and maintenance aspects of home- 
making. 


Health 


“Of 13 million selective service registrants, 5 million 
of those between 18 and 37 were found incapable of 
military service.” This fact reveals need “for an all-out 
national effort for health, both mental and physical.” 
Educational programs that have proven their value in 
wartime should be continued and extended. We can 
improve our guidance of families in planning improve- 
ment in the production and utilization of food. We can 
work to extend compulsory cereal enrichment, com- 
munity food preservation centers, school lunch pro- 
grams, industrial feeding, and effective supervision of 
public food service. These services can be used as a 
means to emphasizing the relation of food to health. 

“Education is also needed for greater acceptance of 
public health service, for more support of group insur- 
ance and for hospitalization plans, for extension of 
public provision for maternal and infant care, and 
widespread recognition of the need for extended pro- 
grams of social security. 

“Reports regarding the availability of medical care 
in many areas of the United States are not encouraging. 

(Concluded on page 43) 





Answers to a Timely Question by 12 
Vocational Education Leaders 
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Your AVJournal commissioned an Inquiring Re- 
porter (Frances Balgley, acting director, Information 
Service, U. S. Office of Education) to put this question 
to AVA members attending the Philadelphia conven- 
tion. “Please make your replies brief,” asked the Re- 
porter. Following are the responses. 


er, Ohio State Univers- 
ity: 

Our first duty is to our men 
and women returning from 
military service. Young men 
from farms must be retrained 
in agriculture. Young men 
and women from part time 
farms and villages must be 
given careful guidance, train- 
ing and placement. All work- 
ers who have been given emergency training must be 
readjusted in civilian pursuits. 


A Ray Fife, Teacher Train- 


Florida: 

Vocational education must be prepared to help 
make the adjustment for our returning young vet- 
erans from the military front to the distributive oc- 
cupational front. Every division of d‘tribution—old 
and new—will be in urgent and immediate need of 
trained personnel. 


f Maude G. Woods, State Department of Education, 


Education, Pennsylvania: 

Millions of men and women took short inten- 
sive training for very specific war jobs. Peacetime job 
demands will be different from these. Great numbers 
of returned armed forces and war industry workers 
will need to be prepared for these peacetime jobs. 

Training programs must be greatly expanded to oc- 
cupational fields for which little or no training is now 
available. 


A Paul L.’ Cressman, State Director of Vocational 


cation, Georgia: 
One of this country’s prime postwar objectives 
is to provide jobs that will give every American a 
decent standard of living. 
Vocational education must be prepared to play an 
important role. Workers must be trained to be voca- 


f M. D. Mobley, State Director of Vocational Edu- 
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Q “WHAT PRESSING OCCUPATIONAL 
ADJUSTMENT NEEDS MUST VOCATIONAL 
. EDUCATION BE PREPARED TO SERVE 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE WAR?” 


tionally competent to secure, hold and progress in jobs, 
if we are to avert another relief program. Training 
must be provided for returning veterans, war industry 
workers, youth reaching employable age, and ofher 
adults. 


Engineering, Cornell University: 
Among the many occupational needs facing 
vocational education are these: 

1. Development of leaders with wide vision of voca- 
tional education and its many inter-relationships. 

2. Appraisal of curricula of vocational schools in the 
light of present day developments. 

3. Development of vocational-technical programs to 
meet the greatly varied and rapidly increasing scope of 
training for the technician occupations. 

4. Determination of the agencies to handle the vari- 
ous aspects of vocational technical education. 


f Lynn A. Emerson, Assistant Dean, College of 


Frank E. Wimberly, State Director of Vocational 
Education, New Mexico: 

There will be millions of occupational changes 
by individuals. There will be competition for jobs. In- 
dustry must be determined to produce and sell. Indus- 
try and labor must agree on what has been called a 
favorable economic “climate.” Government must help 
create that atmosphere. Vocational schools, making 
liberal use of advisory committees in all fields, must be 
prepared to train and retrain those who want to work 
and will work if opportunity exists. 


O. I. Paulson, Acting 
A State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Ore.: 
Vocational education must 
be prepared to render occu- 
pational adjustment needs 
for the following groups: 
Returning servicemen and 
women, displaced war work-_ 
ers, high school students, and 
adults. 
After the war the occupational needs of individuals 
will require a greater scope and variety of activities. 
Therefore vocational education must prepare plans 
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now for financing, staffing and equipping vocational 
schools. 


Florence Falgatter, Department of Home Eco- 
A nomics, Iowa State College: 

One of the most complex adjustments in the 
postwar years is that which the many wonien who 
have been working outside their homes will face. Will 
they recognize their efforts in the interest of family 
life to be of as much social value as their emergency 
contribution in industry? Will the economic independ- 
ence that comes from work outside the home become 
just a war memory for these loyal citizens? These 
questions cannot be answered by the women alone. 


Education, Santa Barbara College: 

1. The adjustment of men and women of the 
armed forces into civilian occupations. Even if the pro- 
visions for return to former occupations hold good, there 
will be a sufficient number of such persons who never 
held a regular civilian job to make this problem pressing. 

2. The readjustment of workers from specific war 
production occupations to peacetime production in- 
dustries. 

3. The return to school for further education by 
those individuals who dropped out prematurely to take 
war jobs. 


A E. E. Ericson, Director, Division of Industrial 


and Guidance, Michigan: 

The greatest single weakness in vocational 
education is inadequate coun- 
seling. One hour per pupil 
per semester should be the 
minimum time provided. 

Even more important is the 
provision of trained person- 
nel. Every vocational teacher 
should have practical training 
for and experience in coun- 
seling. 

Better understanding of 
pupils and the world in which 
we live and work is the most pressing need for postwar 
occupational adjustment. 


A Carl M. Horn, Chief, Occupational Information 


Edward Berman, Director, Vocational Education, 
Bayonne, N. J.: 
1. Among demobilized servicemen will be a 
large number who will want 


for Men and Boys, Massachusetts: 

After the war over twenty million people will 
be released from the armed services and from indus- 
tries no longer necessary in a changed economy. 

We should plan now for much additional floor space 
and necessary equipment for expansion of all types of 
part-time education to include increased apprentice- 
ship, especially in the building trades; for short unit 
training in scores of service occupations to include 
household appliances, food preparation, preserving and 
handling; and for short unit training in industrial ad- 
justment. 


f D. H. Shay, State Supervisor of Industrial Schools 


nomics, Virginia: 

Homemaking education should help wives and 
mothers to realize that their 
greatest contribution to 
peace-time living will be the 
making of a happy well or- 
dered home. They may have 
to operate on a _ reduced 
budget but they must be 
helped to realize that satis- 
factions can be derived from 
their roles that far surpass 
achieving an independent in- 
come. 


A Martha: Creighton, State Supervisor, Home Eco- 


tion, Kansas: 

There are three groups who will need imme- 
diate occupational adjustment following the war: First, 
returning military personnel; second, war production 
workers; third, youth of high school age. 

Some military men may need temporary employ- 
ment, while they make emotional adjustments; others 
will be ready for permanent employment. All of them 
may need retraining. 

War workers will need reconversion training and, in 
many cases, reconditioned attitudes to make them 
satisfied with more work at less pay. 

High school youth have been trained to participate 
in the war effort. Suddenly, they. will find themselves 
facing a world that doesn’t need them for war work. 
They must have an opportunity to prepare for useful- 
ness in postwar developments. 

Vocational education has some responsibility in all 
these efforts. 


A C. M. Miller, State Director of Vocational Educa- 





to train for a new occupation. 

2. Ten million war workers 
are unskilled or semi-skilled. 
After the war occupational 
needs will be changed and 
these workers will have to be 
retrained. 

3. Publicity glamorizes 
many fields which offer few 
jobs. A guidance program 
must function so that work- 
ers may be trained for fields 
that offer jobs. 








MESSAGE FROM CANADA 


if there has appeared to be a lack of interest in vocational educa- 
tion in any part of the United States or Canada in past years, such 
a point of view has surely been altered by the success of the war 
training program carried out in the schools. The war has popularized 
vocational education. The people will expect much from our voca- 
tional schools in the future. Can we teachers, or school administra- 
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tors, plan and administer vocati 
the people will not be disappointed? 


C. C. Goldring, Supt. of Schools, Toronto 


in such a way that 
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SHOULD WORK BE 


IVE men sitting before NBC microphones addressed 

themselves to one of education’s knottiest postwar 
problems—“Should Work Experience be Part of Educa- 
tion?” If so, under what controls? At what ages? For what 
purpose? Here is, in brief, what they said on a nation- 
wide broadcast sponsored jointly by the AVA, U. S. Office 
of Education, National Education Association and NBC:— 


McCarthy: I'll begin by saying that work experi- 
ence is considered an essential part of organized voca- 
tional education. Work experience should be a part of 
education, but only under certain conditions. 

BOUSHALL: I think work experience helps train our 
boys and girls in the rigid requirements of excellence 
and thoroughness in the work-a-day world. 

Watt: When we advocate the educational values of 
work experience, we must be concerned with the par- 
ticular kinds of work experience. 

Esy: It seems to me that we should be bending all 
of our energies to provide a high level of education for 
boys and girls instead of diverting their energies to a 
program of work experience as a part of education. 

McCarthy: Free public instruction, with or without 
work experience, is still in its infancy. 

BOUSHALL: That’s right, Dr. McCarthy. The only 
schooling that came to most men and women through 
all the centuries of history was the work of the farm 
or chores of the household, service under arms or 
indenture to some trade. The pendulum has indeed 
swung rapidly from a system of all work for children 
and youths and no education, in vogue for over 1900 
years, to no work and all education, mostly within the 
latter part of the past 100 years. Perhaps the time has 
come when our youth should turn back for its own 
good to a combination of work and education. What 


PART OF EDUCATION? 


They Discussed Work 
Experience 

Left to right around the table 
Thomas Boushall, president, 
Morris Plan Bank of Virginia; 
Kermit Eby, assistant to 
director of research, CIO; 
Kennedy Ludlum, NBC; 

John A. McCarthy, 

assistant commissioner 

of education, N. J.; 

Robert J. Watt, international 


representative, AFL. 


Photo by Bonn 


The pro and con of 
this important issue by four 


leaders in labor, industry and education 


has happened in all too many areas is that education 
has become too rarified, turning in upon its own axis, 
revolving in an unrealistic area of instruction for in- 
struction’s sake. 

McCartHy: Don’t you think public education of the 
masses is so new that it’s still experimental, and we 
may be unduly critical? 


Two Kingdoms 


BOUSHALL: Certainly we must remember that there 
are extenuating circumstances. Education didn’t fore- 
see that half the population would go off the farms 
and into urban pursuits. By and large, education and 
the business world still:seem to be two kingdoms 
wholly out of touch with each other. 

ANNOUNCER: Whereas each is actually dependent 
upon the other. 

BOUSHALL: Exactly. Education is supported by taxes. 
Business receives all its workers from the school room. 
Yet they have for decades stood with their backs to 
each other. Each needs but to pivot and look the other 
squarely in the face to see an essential, coordinate 
partner. 

McCartuy: I think we’ve made a good start toward 
the closer cooperation you’re talking about, Mr. Bou- 
shall. We—and I mean not only vocational education 
people, but a good many other educators as well— 
consider that work experience is an essential part of 
organized vocational education. We have the Smith- 
Hughes Act. That law specifies that there shall be di- 
rected or supervised practice in agriculture, either on 
the school farm or other farm, for at least six months 
per year. It recognizes that there is a real and practical 
experience in purchasing seeds, fertilizer, animals. 
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and poultry flocks, and there is an additional phase 
of work experience in bringing the farm project to a 
saleable stage. That same law specifies that instruc- 
tion in the trade and industrial school shops should 
result in a usable product. And it provides that one- 
third of the moneys available for trade and industrial 
education be spent on part-time education. In many 
states, directed home activities are considered an im- 
portant phase of the home economics instruction. And 
while it’s hard to measure the results of this work ex- 
perience program in dollars and cents, there’s evidence 
of its value in the form of better family relationships, 
more intelligent consumer buying, and improved home 
conditions. The George-Deen Act, which came along 
later, specifies that all pre-employment training in 
selling and distributing must be given on a part-time 
work and school basis. That work experience time 
must equal and preferably exceed the time spent in 
school. 

Work experience may have gained a bad name 
through some of the things that have passed as work 
experience in earlier years. Work experiences, such 
as they were, were associated with the farm chores, 
the street trades, and the casual jobs which were avail- 
able in the rural and urban communities. They were 
unsupervised and often involved physical and moral 
hazards. 

ANNOUNCER: In many instances, I’m sure, the young 
people were exploited. 


For Advisory Committees 


McCartTHy: Yes, they sometimes were. And in those 
days educators placed little value on experiences 
gained from youth employment. They didn’t recog- 
nize the relationship between school subjects and job 
experiences. And there was a complete separation be- 
tween the schools and occupational life. I believe the 
Federal government should require the participation 
of truly representative and responsible advisory coun- 
cils of labor, management and related agencies. 

Watt: They’re especially necessary in the field of 
vocational education, where work experience can be 
provided. 


Should Education Remain in the School... 
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... or Ils This Also Education? 


McCartTHy: Work experience has not been alto- 
gether good for the development of sound programs. 
Young people have been able to find jobs at top wages 
—yjobs in no way related to their educational programs 
and in some instances in an environment which is none 
too good for their future. 


Best Place in School 


Esy: It seems to me that since the beginning of the 
war, many educators have been making a virtue out 
of necessity. Face to face with the national demand 
for more workers, they have accepted the decline in 
school enrollment which came because high school 
and college boys and girls are going to work. When 
the war started, we didn’t know how thoroughly we 
would need to mobilize our manpower. But now we 
know that it’s possible to turn out all the tools of war 
and maintain a high level of production of domestic 
goods too. We also know that the time is past when 
it is necessary to sacrifice the education of our boys 
and girls. We need to carry on the Army’s program 
of developing the literacy of the American people. 
We need to provide federal aid so that wealth is taxed 
where it is, to educate children where they are. Our 
young people must understand the problems of war 
and peace, understand the necessity for political par- 
ticipation, learn to distinguish truth from propaganda. 
The only way they can achieve such intellectual ma- 
turity is through an educational program which em- 
phasizes the social sciences and which continues until 
a youth nears maturity. 

ANNOUNCER: You think there isn’t a place for work 
in such an educational program? 

Esy: I do not mean that work is not a worthwhile 
experience. We should be willing to help in conserva- 
tion programs—projects of that sort. But the basis for 
wanting to undertake such work is the understanding 
of the necessity for all of us working in the public 
interest. And so I think the best place for our boys 
and girls is in school. And while they are in school 
they should have equal opportunity, the chance to de- 
velop various talents, to work with their hands in the 
wood shops, metal shops, laboratories and engineering 
plants, to get a general background for making the 





adjustments to our highly technological society. 

McCartTuy: I agree with some of what you say, Mr. 
Eby, but I think there is so much to be gained from 
the right sort of work experience that we must not 
neglect it. Perhaps I should explain in a little more 
detail just what goes on under a good work experience 
program. The sort of programs I’ve been talking about 
are designed to allow young people to spend part time 
in school and part time on the job. Some schools use 
a schedule which involves one-half day on the job 
and the other half day in school. Others alternate full 
days in school with full days on the job, and still 
others alternate a week in school with a week on the 
job. Generally employers and the young people, too, 
like the “week-about” systems best. A boy or girl can 
work on a job during the whole week and participate 
in all stages of its progress. 

ANNOUNCER: And in his week in school, I take it, he 
studies about the things he is working on. 

McCartuy: Yes. In the case of some of the Rahway 
projects, he studies mathematics, science, and drawing, 
which definitely relate to his work on the job. He has 
a motivation which it’s often hard to get in school. 
And his social studies include labor laws, industrial 
organization, industrial economics and industrial his- 
tory. Florida, Georgia and Alabama and other states 
have developed cooperative programs in a wide range 
of occupations, including selling and service trades. 


Tryout Valuable 


BOUSHALL: There’s something else that a good work 
experience program accomplishes. I know a girl who 
thought she wanted to be a department store personnel 
manager. Well, after she’d been in college for a few 
months, she got a job, under the work experience pro- 
gram, in a big department store. It wasn’t long before 
she knew that she wasn’t cut out for that work. 

WatTT: So she changed her course? 

BOUSHALL: Yes, and early in the game. She tried 
hospital work; found that she liked it and could make 
a success of it. Also, she was able to spot the particular 
kind of hospital work—in the psychiatric department 
—for which she was best fitted. Instead of wasting the 
rest of her education time training in a direction she 
just thought she might like to go, she was able to apply 
herself to what she really wanted. 


What Is “Work” 


WatT: It seems to me that the general term “work” 
is confusing in the wide range of activities which it 
may mean. The mental energy expended by a youth in 
mastering a school assignment in mathematics is work 
experience with an educational purpose. And judged 
in terms of the educational values to be derived, the 
purpose of the work and the expenditure of energy 
is subsidiary to the development of the powers, capaci- 
ties, and skills, whether mental or manual, that ac- 
crues from the expenditure of the energy involved. 
Now the American labor movement has often been 
identified by the public as being concerned solely with 
workers’ education or with the development of voca- 
tional and technical skills. We’re interested in voca- 
tional education, of course. But we’re also interested 
in the sound, basic education of the citizen. 

BOUSHALL: Lest it be thought that business is con- 


cerned with technical training only, let me point out 
that a rising demand for the products of this nation 
can only come from greatly developed and expanded 
cultural wants of the total people. If youth is trained 
to be able to operate involved and complicated ma- 
chinery, and follow through on involved industrial and 
agricultural processes, it can earn a far higher wage 
and receive a far larger income than yesterday’s or 
today’s workmen. But that means relatively little in 
the expansion of the demand for the consequent 
products unless the appetites of the people have also 
been upgraded. 


Competition From Youth? 


Epy: It seems to me that in all this discussion of 
what we'd like to see in education, we’ve overlooked 
a very practical consideration—one that relates di- 
rectly to work experience. Perhaps I should preface 
it by pointing out that some years ago a careful study 
was made to determine how long it took the average 
shop worker to learn a job in which he has engaged 
It was discovered that it took only 3% hours for 75 
per cent of the workers to master their work. On the 
basis of these findings we certainly should not need 
to give boys and girls work experience in order to 
make it possible for them to learn their jobs. 

McCartny: I’m going to have to disagree with you, 
Mr. Eby, I can see that. 

Esy: Maybe so. But to go on, everyone who knows 
anything about the postwar situation realizes how 
terrific the competition for jobs will be. Fathers and 
mothers of America need to be given the assurance 
that they can adequately support their boys and girls 
We in the labor movement do not want boys and girls 
who should be in school competing with their fathers 
for non-existing jobs. Nor do we want these boys and 
girls forcing down wage levels. 

McCartHy: Nor do we in vocational education. We 
want young people in job experience projects to re- 
ceive equal pay for equal work. 

Expy: But the problem is not an imaginary one. As- 
sembly lines and highspeed production are dependent 
upon agility. A young person, 15, 16 or 17 years of 
age, can get a job ahead of his 40 year old father. This 
is not right. During the war, man-hour production 
was increased two and a half times—a situation made 
possible by the patriotism of the American worker and 
technological advance. This means literally limitless 
production and an eventual reduction of the number 
of hours men and women must work to produce the 
good things of this life. So this is no time to emphasize 
necessity for training new producers—it is the time 
when our energies should be bent toward educating 
people to know how to live as civilized human beings 

McCartnuy: I think we’re all working with the same 
end in view, Mr. Eby. But we certainly don’t see eye 
to eye on some of the means of reaching it. 

Esy: I guess that’s it. For I think that, with all that 
remains to be done in American education, we 
shouldn’t, as I said in the begining, be diverting the 
energies of our boys and girls to a program of work 
experience as a part of education. 

McCartHy: While I believe that well supervised 
work experience is in many cases a necessary part 
of the sort of education we all seek. 
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by Vernon R. Lewis, Manager, 


Training Department, Bell Aircraft 
Corporation—Georgia Division 


ITHIN three years after the Japs’ treacherous at- 

tack on Pearl Harbor, B-29 bombers built in Bell 
Aircraft’s huge Georgia Division plant are proceeding 
on regular missions of revenge over the industrial 
cities of Japan itself. Bell’s first all-Georgia B-29 
rolled off the assembly line in December, 1943, a 
tribute to the earnest efforts of men and women who 
had been willing to lay aside peace-time pursuits to 
learn how to build aircraft. 

Few of these workers had previous experience in 
industry. Skilled workers had already been lured from 
Atlanta territory to shipyards and other defense in- 
dustries. They were, however, willing to enter upon 
intensive training courses set up by vocational au- 
thorities representing the Georgia State Board for 
Vocational Education. After completing pre-employ- 
ment training courses they are employed by Bell Air- 
craft, and then continue training in modern shop prac- 
tices and safety methods in classes conducted by Bell’s 
Georgia Division’s training department. 

Supervisors predict that southern industry will un- 
dergo a healthy expansion as a result of this concen- 
trated war effort and vocational training. 

For a period of two weeks, workers hired by Bell 
Aircraft’s Georgia Division receive supplementary 
training at the Central Avenue, and Booker T. Wash- 
ington Aircraft schools in Atlanta and at the Ricken- 
backer Aircraft’ school in Marietta. They receive, in 
addition, two more weeks of basic training in riveting 
and drilling, in Bell’s outside training department. 

Every newly hired riveter or driller who enters the 
Bell Bomber plant must first pass a practical and 
thorough test at one of the proving benches presided 
over by representatives of the manufacturing, inspec- 
tion, and training departments. Those who fail to pass 
these basic tests must undergo further training.° 

Many employees of Bell’s Georgia Division are 
thoroughly sold on the fact that further education will 
lead to advancement. More than 1,200 people attend 


Workers in “barrels” approximating wing interiors 
must learn to work together by signals since they 
cannot see each other. Reduces hips also. 
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Vocational education trains thousands of workers 
for the Bell Aircraft plant in Georgia 


they make 


SUPER FORTS 


in-plant training classes each week. In the past 17 
months a total of 13,367 people have benefited by such 
training. Hundreds are now taking advantage of 
courses operated by the vocational authorities as a 
part of their War Production Training Program, in- 
cluding technical related subjects pertaining to their 
jobs. More than 200 subjects are being taught in the 
plant training department. 

Three training-within industry courses are offered: 
JIT, JRT, and JMT through the cooperation of the 
State Vocational Education Service. Many Bell em- 
ployees spend two or three evenings a week at the 
Georgia School of Technology studying ESMWT 
courses in Engineering, Science, and Management for 
War Training. 

Supervisory courses are conducted in the plant for 
those who have been appointed sub-foreman or to 
higher ratings. 

Bell’s Georgia Division has in its employ more than 
1,200 discharged war veterans. Those who learned new 
trades while in the armed services take jobs where 
these skills can be employed to the best advantage. 

Those who are physically handicapped are given 
vocational training for jobs they can perform without 
strain or inconvenience, and are given every oppor- 
tunity to adapt and adjust themselves in the South’s 
greatest war industry. 


Albert Cloud, instructor, introduces new workers to 
the mysteries of Super Fort engine build-up. 
Photographs, courtesy of Bell Aircraft, Georgia Division 





Horological training 
started at St. Paul 
Vocational School 

in 1919 

serves World War Ii 


veterans 


By A. C. TAYLOR, 


Principal, $t. Paul Vocational Schoo! 


Kenneth M. Wright Studios, St. Paul, Minn 


WATCHMAKING for 


N 1919 watchmaking was instituted at the St. Paul 

Vocational School to rehabilitate veterans of World 
War I. The department has continued with students 
who have selected this occupation for a regular trade 
preparatory course. Now practically the whole enroll- 
ment is again World War II rehabilitation students. 

The student, upon completion of the three year 
course, should be able to enter the trade as an ad- 
vanced apprentice watchmaker. With an additional 
two years of placement training on the job, he should 
qualify as a journeyman watchmaker. 

All watchmakers of Minnesota must be licensed. 
Licensed watchmakers can be trusted to do a good job 
of repairing on watches and clocks taken in by 
jewelers for repair. Since the licensing law went into 
effect, many of the expert watchmakers have become 
interested in our watchshop and the training offered. 


Accredited 


Recently a special schools accrediting committee of 
the UHAA (United Horological Association of Amer- 
ica) visited our shop, examined methods of training, 
the work being done, and the system used to indicate 
student progress. As a result of their report to the 
American Academy of Horology at Denver, the St. Paul 
Vocational School Watchshop has been named an ac- 
credited school. This certificate is now displayed in the 
shop. Other states having licensing boards, such as 
Oregon and Wisconsin, recognize our school as one of 
nine U. S. accredited schools. 

Watchmakers of St. Paul have a guild at which ex- 


‘26 


war injured 


pert horologists speak on watchmaking. Junior watch- 
makers are welcome to attend these meetings. 

An attempt is made, before enrolling a student, to 
determine whether or not he has the aptitude to per- 
form the duties imposed upon him during the training 
and other requirements of the job after training. Com- 
pletion of the ninth grade is a requirement. 

Units 1 through 6 on page 27 cover six school 
semesters in the three-year course. The student attends 
shop three and one-half hours daily; and spends equal 
time studying related subjects such as English, social 
studies, blueprint reading, and science. 

The student is also familiarized with the following 
related material which is considered essential: 

Fractions and decimals; the metric system of linear 
measure; measure of angles; reading micrometer; 
ratio and proportion as applied to gears and to wheel 
trains; interpretation of shop drawing; making simple 
shop drawings. 

Visual aids such as slides and movies are used. 

The requirements of the present war have very 
definitely demonstrated the adaptability of the training 
outlined above to the demands of aircraft instrument 
repairing. This means jobs in new and interesting fields 
for the trained watchmaker. Evening classes have been 
in continuous operation since the beginning of the war 
training program for training preparatory to military 
induction and employment in aircraft instrument 
maintenance. 

Placements of the graduates of this department have 
always been good. We are proud of a 100 per cent 
placement record during the depression years. 
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What Student Watchmakers Must Learn 


Unit 1: To teach the fundamental operations of 
filing, turning, drilling, tempering, measuring. 
Things to do 
Make brass vice jaws 
Make a steel marker 
Make gravers 
Make jewel seat burnisher 
Make a staking hammer 


Technical knowledge required 


slide gauge 
Measuring in millimeters 
How to care for the lathe 
Lathe speeds 


Proper angle of the graver 
Make small broaches for turning various metals 
Temper small tools How to temper 


Develop a proper degree of Reading simple shop draw- 
accuracy ings 


Make and fit clock wheelar- Learn the properties of the 


bors . various materials used 
Make and fit brass bushings satety in the operation of 


tools, materials and ma- 
chines. 


Unit 2: To teach the repairing, cleaning and oiling 
of clocks; to teach those operations and processes neces- 
sary in making clock parts. 
Things to do 
Adjust escapements 
Adjust striking arrange- 

eae . . Correct names of tools and 
Make essential parts clock parts 
Finish steel and brass parts — of temperature on 
Clean metal parts Kinds of oil and their be- 
Fit mainsprings havior 
Fit arbor pivots Mathematics of a 
Grind, polish, and reset 


train 
worn. pallets Know the science and math- 
Fit a pendulum 


ematics of the pendulum 
Make repairs on the clock 


Technical knowledge required 


Know the construction and 
function of gearing 


clock 


as applied to the clock 
case Effect of Tidal air; its effect 
. - and control 

Fit new dials 


vit noer beads Principle of the epicycloidal 


tooth; also hypocycloidal 
Regulate the clock tooth 


Unit 3: Develop more skill and accuracy in the work 
of Units 1 and 2; apply the processes of Unit 2 to small 
lever clocks, desk clocks, and alarm clocks. 


How to use the millimeter 


Unit 4: Develop more skill and accuracy in the work 
of Units 1, 2, and 3; To teach watch repairing. 


Things to do Technical knowledge required 


Disassemble a watch Solution used for cleaning 
Assemble a watch Amount and action of lubri- 
Clean a watch Pang - 

: 7 F igur - 
Fit a watch mefaspring Prine for a watch 
Gauge the mainspring from ee Gopth of the tenia 

a sample Figure quick and slow watch 


Wind th , P int trains 
— Putction of balance pivots 
Draft the escape wheel — the gears of a 
Repair winding and setting Power of a watch main- 
mechanisms spring . 
Tighten the cannon pinion Drafting of the escape 
wheel 


Unit 5: Develop further skill in the preceding units; 
to teach: balance staff making, pivoting, hairspringing, 
method of setting balance jewels. 

Things to do 

Make a balance staff 
Make a jewel setting 
Set the different jewels 
Replace a balance staff 


True and poise a balance 
wheel 


Set pallet stones 
Set roller jewels 
Polish, measure, and fit roll- 


er tables, single and 
double 


True a hairspring, stud, and 
collet 
How to vibrate a hairspring — : 7 
Make, fit and adjust a guard Fitting a hairspring 
pin Analysis of the lever es- 
Adjust a watch cagement 


Regulate a watch — a a and dou- 


Passing hollow 
Roller shake 


Technical knowledge required 
Capillary attraction of oil 
Congealing of oil 

Pivot areas 

Micrometer and its uses 
Pallet stones 

Drop, lock 

Draft and slide 

Locking face 

Impluse face 


Temperature effects on the 
balance wheel, the hair- 
spring, and elinvar metal 


Effect of magnetism 


Unit 6: To teach all that is necessary to develop the 
student’s ability along the line of general watch re- 
pairing; upon completion of this unit the learner should 


Things to do 


Disassemble small lever 
clocks 


Clean all parts 
Take up wear 


Assemble with a proper de- 


Technical knowledge required 


Proper depthing of the 
train 


Bimetalic construction of 
balances 


Escapements 


gree of skill and accuracy Compensating pendulums 


Gauge and fit main spring 
Lubricate 
Polish balance pivots 


Polish and adjust pivot 
screws 


True and fit hairspring 
Polish steel pallets 
Adjust alarm mechanisms 
Adjust alarm hand 


Make case feet and thumb 


nuts 
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Clock trains 
Clock levers 
Clock springs 


have attained the proficiency of a junior watchmaker. 


Things to do 
Draft the lever escapement 


Make isochronal adjustment 
and position of balance 


Fit balance staffs to adjust- 
ed watches 


Fit a lift spring 

Fit a catch spring 

Fit a crystal 

Fit a pendant bow 

Fit a crown 

Fit a sleeve and stem 

Demagnetize 

True flat and Brequet hair- 
springs 

Make over-coil 


Technical knowledge required 


Understand lever escape- 
ments 


Understand isochronal ad- 
justment 


Flat and Brequet hair 
springs 


Elinvar and its use 
Care of special tools 
Posture at the bench 


Different metals and how to 
clean them 


Strength of the materials 
Demagnetizing 
Technique in using tools 





Help for the maimed millions’ 


by Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs 


Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs. He is also Federal Admin- 
istrator of Re-employment and Retraining. 


Tue prospect of a large number 
of casualties in our military and 
naval forces has made the American 
people keenly conscious of the 
problem of rehabilitation. Consider- 
ing the bombings of civilian popula- 
tions and the fact that there are 
probably sixty million men under 
arms throughout the world, the 
number needing rehabilitation may 
reach twenty million. 

On the home front, the necessity 
of maximum industrial production 
for the war and the need of utilizing 
every available person has stimu- 
lated training programs for the dis- 
abled; and has set in bold relief the 
shocking waste of human potentiali- 
ties existing in our midst. 


They Fought the Good Fight 


The American people through 
their Congress have made liberal 
provision for the rehabilitation of 
the nation’s disabled soldiers and 
sailors, and workers also—who have 
fought the good fight and have kept 
the faith—through the passage of 
Public Law 16 of the 78th Congress 
for the vocational rehabilitation of 
the veterans of the present war; 
and Public Law 113 of the same 
Congress for the vocational rehabili- 
tation of persons disabled in in- 
dustry and others, and their return 
to employment. In addition there 
are the provisions for medical, edu- 
cational and economic rehabilitation 
of Public Law 346 and the program 
of the Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment Administration. 

Rehabilitation is the process of re- 
storing the handicapped in terms of 
his total situation, to the fullest 
physical, mental, social, vocational 
and economic functioning of which 
he is capable. 


One of the values of a definition 
like this is that it enables us to see 
the whole picture. The whole per- 
sonal and social situation is repre- 
sented in terms of process. Rehabil- 
itation is many sided and there is a 
tendency for each of those aspects 
to become a specialty and you know, 
and I know, that specialists (par- 
ticularly those who conform to the 
definition of a specialist as a man 
who knows more and more about 
less and less), are inclined to view 
the individual, or the problem, only 
from the point of view of their 
specialty. 

Partial viewpoints are often 
dangerous. There was a day when 
surgeons amputated legs without 
ever thinking of the problem of ad- 
justing artificial limbs. The ampu- 
tating surgeon today realizes there 
are functional as well as purely 
surgical aspects to his work. We 
know psychiatric problems are often 
solved by the development of a 
whole-hearted interest in a career; 
that occupational therapy is most 
effective when it looks forward to 
a suitable life vocation. Medicine, 
psychiatry, occupational therapy 
and vocational training may be 
viewed as one continuous process, 
one complementing the other. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


The chief emphasis in rehabilita- 
tion today is vocational. For the vo- 
cational rehabilitation of veterans 
there is established in the Veterans 
Administration a Vocational Re- 
habilitation Service which has for 
its purpose the restoration of em- 
ployability lost by virtue of a handi- 
cap due to a service-incurred dis- 
ability. For disabled war workers 
and other civilians in need of voca- 
tional training to make them em- 
ployable, there is the vocational re- 


The Chief Emphasis in Their 
Rehabilitation Will Be Voca- 
tional, Says General Hines 


habilitation program of the Federal 
Security Agency. 

Vocational rehabilitation includes 
guidance, training and placement, 
and also follow-up. Previous to en- 
trance upon a training program, the 
individual undergoes a process of 
advisement in which his abilities 
and disabilities are considered in re- 
lation to the choice of an occupa- 
tion. 

In this connection let me say par- 
enthetically that one of the princi- 
ples of guidance is that it must 
never be prescriptive. Doctors may 
prescribe, for good and obvious rea- 
sons. Good vocational advisement 
never prescribes — for the simple 
reason that no individual is wise 
enough to undertake the responsi- 
bility of determining another per- 
son’s life vocation. In guidance all 
the facts concerning the individual 
and the economic situation are laid 
on the table and a choice is made 
jointly after their full significance 
has been explored. 

When an occupational objective 
has been selected, training is car- 
ried out by means of existing 
agencies — public or private trade, 
technical or business schools, col- 
leges or universities, or industrial or 
business establishments which have 
adequate facilities for training on 
the job or of a combination of these. 
In every case the choice of a training 
facility or educational! institution is 
a matter of selecting the best for 
the purpose. Usually a training fa- 
cility is acceptable when it is clear- 
ly qualified as to space, instructional 
material and personnel to do the 
job that needs to be done. 

(In his speech, Gen. Hines elabo- 
rated also on the four other aspects 
of rehabilitation stated in his defi- 
nition, namely: physical, mental, 
social and economic. The speech in 
its entirety, “Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled,” may be obtained by 
writing to the Information Service, 
Veterans Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 

*Excerpted from Brig. Gen. Hines recent 


address Cosere the National Rehabilitation 
Association in Chicago. 
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Combining Technical and Clerical 
Skills: Clara H. Krauter, principal 
of the Essex County Vocational and 
Technical High School, reports that 
Essex’s new course on engineering 
clerical training has been very en- 
thusiastically received. 

The manufacturing industries in 
the county offer excellent employ- 
ment opportunities to young women 
with a knowledge of shop processes, 
practices and terms and who possess 
clerical skills. They are needed as 
clerical assistants in the production 
planning and control and general 
engineering departments. 

Recent developments in industry, 
particularly mass production and its 
attendant problems, have created a 
need for this type of service. Fore- 
men, supervisors, section superin- 
tendents, engineers and _ persons 
charged with material and produc- 
tion control, planning operations, 
inspection procedures and schedul- 
ing, need the assistance’ of persons 
with knowledge and skill related to 
manufacturing procedures and who 
are capable of handling clerical de- 
tail. 

This course is probably the first of 
its kind in the country, and is based 
on the advice of leading industrial- 
ists, who speak from practical ex- 
perience. It offers training in the 
practices and methods of manufac- 
turing and in techniques involving 
mathematics, science and drafting. 
The clerical training embracing fil- 
ing, typing, stenography, office ma- 
chine operation and other clerical 
procedures is very definitely related 
to manufacturing practices. 

Those individuals who have cleri- 
cal and technical skills, a good under- 
standing of shop procedures, and a 
pleasing personality can look for- 
ward to advancement to very desir- 
able positions. It is not unusual to 
rise to supervisory capacities. Many 
such individuals will ultimately be- 
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By LAURENCE PARKER 


come valued employees in the pro- 
duction, planning and engineering 
departments. 

Appointment: Arthur B. Wrigley, 
state supervisor for New Jersey, re- 
ports that the Bergen County Board 
for Vocational Education has ap- 
pointed as its first director of voca- 
tional education, Harold A. Weideli, 
formerly an instructor and super- 
visor in the Atlantic City vocational 
schools and, more recently, a re- 
gional representative of the U.S. 
Office of Education War Production 
Training Program assigned to New 
York State. This is the fourth county 
in New Jersey to develop an area 
vocational school program for trades 
and industries. The other county- 
wide programs have been in opera- 
tion from 15 to 25 years. 

Wiggins Enrollment Up: For the 
first time since the war, there has 


been a marked increase in enroll- 
ment in regular classes at the Frank 
Wiggins Trade School in Los An- 
geles, and a decrease in enrollment 
for classes organized under war pro- 
duction training. 

L. G. Stier, principal, reports that 
a great many of the veterans who are 
being discharged monthly in Cali- 
fornia are going to work because of 
the urgent demand for labor. A few 
are being trained, however, and many 
more will enroll when the opportu- 
nities for employment begin to de- 
crease. 

The cooking and baking classes 
are training men for the Maritime 
Service. These men, when selected 
for service, are sent to this school 
for training. Others are being trained 
to go into civilian cooking and bak- 
ing plants. 

For the first time in its history, 
this school is offering training in 
machine shop practice. The newly 
completed shop has equipment val- 
ued at $100,000 and will serve all 
the machine industries in the com- 
munity. Most of the students come 
to school four hours and work four 
hours. In other words, they are giv- 
ing up four hours of work with pay 
to learn the machinist trade. This 
program is organized to give gen- 
eral machine shop training on a 
long-term basis. 

Telegraphy classes have been 
taxed to the utmost, due to the de- 
mand of railroads for telegraphers. 
One railroad company advertised it 
would accept anyone selected and 
trained by this school for immediate 
placement. 


A Hartford (Conn.) Trade School student cuts a silent chain sprocket. 








AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


By Sherman Dickinson 


LLINOIS has been working for some 
years on what H. M. Hamlin calls 
“developmental centers.” These are 
departments of vocational agriculture 
selected for the purpose of trying out, 
under practical but controlled condi- 
tions, various ideas for improving the 
vocational agricultural education pro- 
gram. Ideas are always cropping up, 
but Illinois plans to try them out be- 
fore introducing them into the ap- 
proved program. 

Developmental centers are selected 
on the basis of a number of criteria. 
It is evident, however, that the local 
teacher is one of the most important. 
He must be a man who can and will 
cooperate in the study, and he must 
have the will and ability to handle 
the details. 

One of the potentially valuable 
ideas now being tested and perfected 
in Illinois is that of the local advisory 
council for vocational agriculture. 
Other states are working on similar 
plans. ; 

Trainee Kecruitment: Nebraska, like 
many other states, has recognized that 
a greatly increased number of trainees 
in agricultural education will be 
needed to supply teachers for the en- 
larged vocational agricultural pro- 
gram which is so certain to develop 
after the war. 

H. E. Bradford has written an eight- 
page pamphlet titled, Teaching Voca- 
tional Agriculture—An Opportunity. 
It is excellently illustrated and de- 
signed to interest young men in be- 
coming teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture. The text explains the vocational 
agriculture teacher shortage, educa- 
tional and personal requirements, re- 
wards which may be expected and the 
activities of the teacher. The pamphlet 
has been given wide distribution in 
Nebraska. 

Missouri has made an_ effort, 
through the influence of vocational 
agriculture teachers, to interest high 
school seniors in teaching. A bulletin 
now being written, will publicize and 
explain the whole vocational agricul- 
ture program. This, it is thought, will 
serve to interest qualified young men 
in vocational agriculture teaching as a 


profession. 

Training Special Teachers: With 
farmer training urgently needed for 
augmented food production, the plan 
of ens special teachers was 
adopted. Farmers and others who had 
been unusually successful in particu- 
lar enterprises or activities were em- 
ployed to teach courses in their spe- 
cialties. Most of these people had had 
neither training nor experience in 
teaching, and although some did very 
well, all could have profited from sys- 
tematic help. 

In some states, it was found possi- 
ble to bring special teachers together 


for instruction in teaching methods. 
But in most cases,’it became the re- 
sponsibility of the regular vocational 
agriculture teacher, in his capacity as 
supervisor, to give what training was 
needed. 

In order to assist these teachers in 
their “teacher training” capacity, sev- 
eral states issued helpful bulletins. In 
May 1944, California published a 
Handbook for Special Teachers of 
Food Production War Training Classes. 
This 50-page publication, written by 
S. S. Sutherland, develops the Job 
Instruction Training plan in a direct, 
understandable and interesting man- 
ner. 

Chapter titles are: I. So They Want 
You to Teach!; II. Teaching—What It 
Is and What It Isn’t; II]. How Good 
a Teacher Do You Want to Be; IV. 
How “Grown-Ups” Learn Best; V. 
How to Teach Adults; VI. Teaching 
Classes Where Students “Learn by 
Doing”; VII. Teaching Discussion 
Classes; VIII. Getting Ready to Teach; 
IX. Special Knacks, Kinks, and “In- 
terest Getters.” 

Missouri issued in June, 1943 a 16- 
page printed bulletin titled Thought— 
Discussion—Action. A Handbook for 
Teachers of Farmer Classes. This 
booklet describes the characteristics 
of farmer groups, the various leader- 
ship responsibilities of the teacher, 
desirable teacher characteristics, or- 
ganizing the course, methods of in- 
struction, discussion leading, using 
illustrative materials, stimulating ac- 
tion, and follow-up. A simplified sur- 
vey form for each student is suggested. 

Principles of Cooperative Research: 
F. W. Lathrop, specialist in agricul- 
tural education, (research) U.S. Office 
of Education, recently suggested these 
principles: 

1. Administrative support for a co- 
operative study should be secured. No 
research project.can be wholly suc- 
cessful unless local, state and federal 
administrators see the value of it and 
will give their moral and financial 
support. Gaining this support should 
be the first step. 

2. The persons who are to cooperate 
in making the study should partici- 
pate in organizing the study and con- 
structing and testing the forms. A re- 
search worker is at a disadvantage 
when a strange study descends upon 
him. He feels like a mother bluebird 
when a cowbird lays an egg in her 
nest. Neither the bluebird nor the re- 
search worker likes to hatch someone 
else’s egg. 

A cooperator should be in on the 
study from the beginning. And, fur- 
thermore, his contact should be in 
person with other participators and 
not by mail alone. 

3. Persons who are participating in 
a cooperative study should be genu- 


inely interested in the study on which 
they are working. No one ever did a 
decent research job unless he was in- 
terested in his problem. If you are not 
interested in the problem set up, you 
should not participate. War emer- 
gency problems are excepted. If you 
wish to use the data you have col- 
lected in connection with a coopera- 
tive project for consumption within 
your state, it should be possible to use 
it in this way. 

4. In a given cooperative study, the 
same forms should be used by all so 
that data from two or more states may 
be combined. This means a participa- 
tor may need to collect data on some 
points in which he may not be espe- 
cially interested. This is a test of 
willingness to cooperate. Members of 
our research group in agricultural 
education are willing to follow demo- 
cratic procedures and defer at a few 
points to the will of the majority. 

5. A plan for coordination should 
be agreed upon. In a region, the re- 
search committee should be the co- 
ordinating agency. The U. S. Office of 
Education is anxious to render all 
possible aid. 


Off to Mexico: L. S. Hawkins, chief, trade and 
industrial education service, J. C. Wright, As 
sistant U. S. Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion, and William T. Spanton, chief, agricultural 
education service, on the steps of the U. S. 
Office of Education. They were invited to our 
neighbor republic to advise with Mexican educo- 
tional leaders.on expansion and improvement 
of vocational education. 
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They Can Use 50,000 


(Continued from page 14) 


Contents 


Here is what readers will find in 
this 306 page report: Chapter 1, 
characteristics of vocational-tech- 
nical training; Chapter 2, prepara- 
tion of the report; Chapter 3, de- 
velopments and trends affecting vo- 
cational-technical training. 

Surveys of 22 industries appear 
in Chapter 4. Here the reader will 
find listed hundreds of positions 
with brief analyses of technical 
training required. 

Chapter 5 describes present pro- 
grams and facilities. This includes 
descriptions of technical and other 
training offered in some of our great 
vocational schools including the Es- 
sex County, New Jersey, vocational 
schools; Brooklyn’s Technical High 
School; Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit; Lane Technical High 
School, Chicago, Ill.; Rindge Techni- 
cal School, Cambridge, Mass.; Bay- 
onne Technical High School, Bay- 
onne, N. J.; Buffalo Technical High 
School; Mt. Pleasant Technical 
High School, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Springfield Technical High School, 
Springfield, Mass.; William Hood 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; David Ranken, Jr., School of 
Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Chapter 6 offers suggestions for 
planning programs: How to make 
state and local surveys; how to de- 
termine plant and equipment needs 
and administrative arrangements. 
Guidance aspects also appear here. 

Space permits only brief listing 
of the final chapter’s 36 recommen- 
dations. Valuable explanatory para- 
graphs accompany each. 

In “Vocational-Technical Train- 
ing for Industrial Occupations” vo- 
cational educators will find a guide- 
post to postwar years. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


1. The present situation in industry 
warrants a large expansion of voca- 
tional-technical training programs. 
_2. The occupations requiring voca- 
tional-technical training in large or 
small amounts appear to include four 
groups: engineering aides and science 
aides requiring a year or two of pre- 
employment training; limited techni- 
cians requiring relatively short train- 
ing; production and maintenance 
supervisors requiring industrial back- 
ground plus supplementary technical 
training; and persons in semi-techni- 
cal jobs which require combinations 
of technical and other training such 
as selling or accounting. 

3. The occupational analyses devel- 
oped in connection with this study 
reveal various levels of technical 
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needs of workers, indicated by the 
range of technical content, amount 
and quality of underlying science and 
mathematics needed for the job, and 
the length of training required to at- 
tain competency. 

4. Industrial surveys made in con- 
nection, with this study indicate an 
average need of 5.2 technicians for 
each engineer, with a range of ratios 
from 2 to 1, to 20 to 1. 

5. The geographical field in which 
vocational-technical training now finds 
a place of usefulness is widening. 

6. Many different types of educa- 
tional institutions and programs now 
provide training of vocational-techni- 
cal character. 

7. Although some excellent voca- 
tional-technical training is now being 
provided in technical high schools, a 
trend appears to be toward the post- 
high school years. 

8. Institutions providing vocational- 
technical training should combine 
evening departments with day pro- 
grams wherever this is feasible. 

9. Evening and other part-time pro- 
grams of supplementary type for em- 
ployed workers should constitute an 
important part of the schools operated 
in urban areas for the training of 
technicians. 

10. Organized preemployment cur- 
ricula should be made available in 
evening or other part-time schools for 
qualified employed persons who wish 
to prepare for occupations of the tech- 
nician types. 

11. Combinations of vocational- 
technical programs with others, such 
as skilled trades or engineering train- 
ing, under the same roof or on the 
same campus appear to have both 
assets and liabilities, when consider- 
ing the effectiveness of the vocational- 
technical program. 

12. It appears that no one type of 
institution can successfully meet all of 
the needs of all forms of vocational- 
technical education in all areas of the 
country. 

13. The situation appears to war- 
rant the continuation of high quality 
private institutions, both non-profit 
making and proprietary, in the voca- 
tional-technical field. 

14. Correspondence instruction ap- 
pears to have an important place 
in the field of vocational-technical 
training. 

15. In the development of vocational- 
technical training programs, there are 
certain underlying principles which 
should be taken into consideration. 
a these are: 

a. Programs for given areas, state, 
district, or local, should be de- 
veloped in accordance with the 
needs of the given area for both 
preemployment and supplemen- 
tary training. 

. In planning and_ establishing 
vocational-technical training pro- 
grams, the cooperation of both 
management and labor should be 
secured. 

c. Programs should be developed 
through cooperative effort of 
all educational leadership con- 
cerned; undesirable duplication 
of services between institutions 
and agencies should be avoided. 

. State and local programs should 
be developed and maintained in 
those institutions which are in 
the best position to render the 








Announcing... 


a 1945 Book on Textiles 
FIBER TO FABRIC 


So much progress has been made recently 
in the development of textiles that nearly 
every book on this subject is out of date. 
Teachers of distributive education and of 
home economics, therefore, will welcome 
this announcement of the publication of 
Fiber to Fabric. The book is not only up 
to date and authoritative, but it is so sim- 
ply written and so clearly illustrated that 
it will meet both vocational and consumer- 
education needs for suitable instructional 
materials on textiles. 


The title, Fiber to Fabric, is truly descrip- 
tive of the logical order in which the sub- 
ject matter is presented and of the com- 
pleteness with which it is treated. 


The early chapters discuss the basic quali- 
ties of all the major fibers from which tex- 
tiles are made. Succeeding chapters describe 
the fundamental: manufacturing processes 
for all fibers—spinning, weaving, finishing, 
dyeing, and decoration—in terms that the 
layman can understand, 


An entire chapter is then devoted to each 
of the five major textiles—cotton, linen, 
wool, silk, and rayon. Each of these chap- 
ters contains an authoritative glossary. 


The newer man-made fibers that are des- 
tined to become important in our postwar 
world are discussed. Then follow chapters 
on knitting, on hosiery, and, especially 
practical, on the care of fabrics. 


The book is profusely illustrated by re- 
markably clear pictures with informative 
legends, thus contributing eye-appeal as 
well as technical information. 


Fiber to Fabric is a development of a 
course of study in textiles that the author, 
an experienced merchandising man, initi- 
ated at the College of the City of New York 
in order to establish a methodology for 
teachers of textiles. Doctor Potter is also 
assistant professor of Retail Distribution, 
Long Island University (on leave), and 
Section Chief of Apparel of Region 2 of 
the Office of Price Administration. 


In the gathering of the material for this 
text, he received the co-operation of lead- 
ing textile experts. 


It is difficult to visualize a person who 
would not be interested in Fiber to Fabric 
—for who does not buy and use fabrics? 


Order this new 1945 book now for your 
school, your business, or your own use. 


List price $2.00. 


Usual discount to schools. 


Order from our nearest office. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York San Francisco Boston 


Toronto London 
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most effective service, taking in- 
to consideration the present fa- 
cilities and the educational lead- 
ership of the area. 

16. The local planning of vocational- 
technical programs, including repre- 
sentation of management and labor, 
appears to be the most desirable ap- 
proach. 

17. As the employer of the product 
of vocational-technical training insti- 
tutions, industry has an important 
role in this field. Industry should 
share the responsibility for providing 
the narrowly specialized training 
needed by its workers and applicable 
only to its business. Industry should 
actively cooperate with vocational- 
technical training institutions in help- 
ing them to organize their programs 
on a sound basis, and to maintain 
them in keeping with changing.indus- 
trial conditions. 

18. The use of advisory committees 
is essential to careful program plan- 
ning. 

19. Preemployment vocational-tech- 
nical training should be aimed at 
groups of closely-knit occupations 
rather than at narrow specialization. 

20. Curriculum patterns differ great- 

ly in various vocational-technical in- 
stitutions, in accordance with local 
needs and conditions, and care may 
well be exercised in “lifting” cur- 
ricula from. other schools for use in 
new situations. 
_ 21. Certain content is found which 
is common to many different occupa- 
tions of vocational-technical type; 
such as supervisory skills, basic tech- 
nical mathematics, and basic applica- 
tions of physical science. This should 
be taken into account in the planning 
of curricula. 

22. The preemployment curriculum 
for vocational - technical training 
should have well planned proportions 
of vocational-technical content and 
essential content of general education 
character. Present practices indicate 
the desirability of fairly high propor- 
tions of vocational-technical content. 

23. Young persons graduated from 
vocational-technical programs who are 
capable of doing advanced work 
should not be unduly handicapped 
when seeking admission to institu- 
tions of higher education. 

24. Admission standards for voca- 
tional-technical schools should insure 
adequate preparation necessary for 
successful work, but should have as 
much flexibility as is practicable. 

25. For schools of the technical in- 
stitute type no widely accepted cre- 
dential has been devised. This appears 
to be a problem of considerable im- 
portance for these schools, and one 
which merits attention. 

26. Educational leadership is great- 
ly needed in the field of vocational- 
technical training. 

27. Teachers of vocational-technical 
subjects should be required to have 
adequate basic scientific and technical 
training, extensive industrial experi- 
ence, a reasonable amount of appro- 
priate teacher training and personal- 
ity traits which meet the needs of 
teaching situations. 

28. Effective programs of vocational- 
technical training require plant and 
equipment suited to technical training 
and in keeping with current industrial 
practice. 

29. In the various war training pro- 
grams numerous new methods and 
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techniques have been developed 
which improve the efficiency of teach- 
ing. It is recommended that vocation- 
al-technical schools become familiar 
with these methods and techniques, 
and utilize, with necessary adapta- 
tions, those which have proved their 
worth. ; 

30. There appears to be need for 
the development of instructional ma- 
terial particularly suited to vocation- 
al-technical training. 

31. Effective guidance service with 
respect to vocational-technical train- 
ing is needed in the feeder schools 
from which students enter this field 
of education. 

32. In locations where the support 
of industry is conducive to such a 
program, the cooperative plan of half- 
time school alternating with half-time 
employment, in work to which the 
school program is related, is recom- 
mended for serious consideration. 

33. Women appear to be finding an 
increasingly important place in cer- 
tain occupations of vocational-techni- 
cal character. Some war production 
occupations now open to women may 
be less so after the war. 

34. In states where the program of 
vocational-technical training is suffi- 
ciently large to warrant it, special state 
supervision of this work is recom- 
mended. 

35. Training of vocational-technical 
type appears to warrant a relatively 
important place in post-war retraining 
programs of vocational education. 

36. Studies of vocational-technical 
training needs in such fields as busi- 
ness, agriculture, home economics, 
public service occupations, and certain 
semi-professions, similar to the pres- 
ent study in the industrial field, should 
be made as soon as practicable. 


Their Workmanship 


Bulletin 228 is the report of the con- 
sulting committee appointed by U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, J. W. 
Studebaker, March 2, 1943. Committee 
aides were James A. Waln, now train- 
ing: supervisor, Rehabilitation and 
Education Service, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, and W. A. Ross, consultant, 
public service occupations, U. S. Office 
of Education. Asterisks indicate mem- 
bers of working committee: 

J. C. Wright, Assistant U. S. Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., chairman. 

*Lynn A, Emerson, professor of in- 
dustrial education, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., secretary. 

Solomon Barkin, director of re- 
search, Textile Workers’ Union of 
America, New York, N. Y. 

M. R. Bass, director, David Ranken, 
Jr., School of Mechanical Trades, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

*M. M. Boring, Engineering General 
Department, General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Howard Campion, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of vocational educa- 
tion, Board of Education, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Lt. Comdr. James R. Coxen, Shore 
Establishments Division, U. S. Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

*L. H. Dennis, executive secretary, 
American Vocational 


Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
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*L. J. Fletcher, director of training, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il. 

Oakley Furney, assistant state com- 
missioner of vocational education, 
Albany, N. Y. 

*A. C. Harper, president, Wyomiss- 
ing Polytechnic Institute, Wyomissing, 

a. 

*L. S. Hawkins,’ chief, Trade and 
Industrial Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

*M. H. Hedges, director of research, 
International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers of. America, Washington, 
o£. 

Arthur A. Hood, chairman of Pro- 
ducers’ Council Committee on Postwar 
Marketing, and director of dealer re- 
lations, Johns-Manville Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 

F. J. Kelly, chief, Higher Education 
Division, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. F. Kyker, chief, Business Educa- 
tion Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Karl Lark-Horovitz, head, Depart- 
ment of Physics, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

*John A. McCarthy, assistant state 
commissioner in charge of vocational 
education, Trenton, N. J. 

Clarence E, Rakestraw, consultant, 
Employee-Employer Relations, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

William F. Rasche, director, Mil- 
waukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

E. F. Riley, president, North Dakota 
State School of Science, Wahpeton, 
N. Dak. . 

*Robert H. Spahr, administrative 
chairman, Division of Cooperative 
Training Programs, General Motors 
Institute, Flint, Mich. 

*Jesse W. Stillman, Dupont Experi- 
ment Station, Wilmington, Del. 

*J. Raymond Walsh, director of re- 
search, CIO Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Robert J. Watt, International Repre- 
sentative, American Federation of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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ATTENTION 
AVA MEMBERS! 


Is your 1945 membership on 


record? If it is not, you are 
not entitled to receive fur- 
ther issues of the AMERI- 
CAN VOCATIONAL JOUR- 
NAL. February’s issue is the 
last one you will receive if 
your membership for 1945 
has not been submitted. 
Make sure you get your 
Journal. Send in your mem- 
bership NOW. 
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IN TRIBUTE TO 


Robert L. Cooley: Founder of the 
Milwaukee Vocational School and its 
director for nearly 30 years. Born on 
a farm near Milwaukee, he was a 
farmer, shopman, rural school teacher 
and later principal of a Milwaukee 
grade school. In 1912 he was appointed 
director of the Central Continuation 
School, later the Milwaukee Vocation- 
al School. AVA life member, Dr. 
Cooley served as president of the As- 
sociation in 1927. An evaluation of his 
splendid contribution by Robert W. 
Trabell, First Vice-Principal, Milwau- 
kee Vocational School, appeared in 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation and later was issued as a re- 
print. 


C. V. Williams: In charge of teacher 
training in agricultural education, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kan. Long a leader in vocational edu- 
cation, Mr. Williams helped to organ- 
ize the National Association of State 
Directors of Vocational Education and 
was its first president. He also as- 
sisted in the organization of the ten- 
year teacher trainers. After serving 
as special agent for the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education and Kansas 
director of vocational education, he 
came to Kansas State College in 1922. 
He made an important contribution 
to the cause of vocational education 
through his sound counsel in shaping 
policies during the formative years. 


August Noah May: Professor of in- 
dustrial education, University of Ken- 
tucky. He had the longest period of 
service to vocational education of any 
person in Kentucky having begun 
his work at Berea College in 1904. He 
was one of the earliest advocates of 
the area trade school. 


James H. Maurer: Former presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor, and steadfast friend of voca- 
tional education. Twice vice presiden- 
tial candidate on the Socialist ticket, 
he was known as “father of compen- 
sation” and “father of old age pen- 
sions” in Pennsylvania. 


Joseph C. Behre: Charter member 
of the Delgado Trade School. He was 
on the staff from 1921 until the time 
of his death, Dec. 7. 


Helen Morris Stimson: Wife of Ru- 
fus W. Stimson, leader for many years 
in vocational agricultural education 
and co-editor of the History of Agri- 
cultural Education recently issued by 
the U. S. Office of Education. 


W. H. Dooley: Principal of the 
Straubenmuller Textile High School, 
New York City, since 1921. He was 
author of many texts on textile and 
vocational subjects. 
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NEW SHOP TEXTS & MANUALS 


Lathe Operations 


® 
Milling Machine Operations 
By Lewis E. King 


Written by a master toolmaker and supervisor of war-production train- 
ing in Detroit, these two books are expertly planned for maximum 
teaching efficiency—insuring continuous work, repeated practice, and 
rapid individual progress on the part of every student. Clear, detailed 
directions for each operation performed on lathes and milling machines 
are given, with all the necessary technical information. Fully illus- 
trated. Each, $1.75 





Basic Mathematics 


for War and Industry 
By P. H. Daus,]. M. Gleason and W. M. W hyburn 


An exceptionally clear, presentation of the essentials of arithmetic, al- 
gebra, geometry and trigonometry (including spherical), with 770 ex- 
cellent problems for training in the use of these essentials in all kinds 
of industrial, military and naval work 











and the work of the skilled trades. 





Illustrated. $2.00 IN PRESS 


Practical Marine Electricity 
By LeCount & Dysenbery March 


Principles of Radio for Operators 

By Atherton March 
Introduction to Practical Radio 

By Tucker Late Feb. 
Engineering Preview 

By Grinter and Others March 
Aircraft Woodwork 

By Drake May 

Send for further information 


Examination copies free to supervisors and principals 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue ° New York 11, N. Y. 














Customers After V-Day 


ANY business concerns are 
worrying about their post- 
war reputations with the public. 
They fear that shortcomings of 
wartime emergency workers may be 
held against them. To prepare now 
for peacetime competition, some in- 
dustries are calling on vocational 
education to train their employees 
to handle customers with courtesy 
and efficiency. 

One notable example appears in 
the record of service to Richmond, 
Va., laundries by distributive edu- 
cation. The first service supplied by 
distributive education for the train- 
ing of laundry and dry cleaning per- 
sonnel during the war came about 
as a result of a need expressed by 
the Virginia State Laundry and Dry 
Cleaners Association as early as De- 
cember, 1943, in Richmond, Va. 

Laundry and dry cleaning estab- 
lishments have not met with the 
success of the retail stores in mak- 
ing customers realize the limita- 
tions under which they operate dur- 
ing the war period. The average 
customer, who may cheerfully carry 
her large purchase home on public 
transportation or accept substitutes 
of questionable value, still expects 
cleaning establishments to call for 
and deliver her laundry on a dic- 
tated schedule and to maintain the 
usual high standard of work. 

This intolerance may be due to 
the fact that launderers and dry 
cleaners have not advertised their 
plight to the public, or simply be- 
cause the customer cannot see the 
problems of this industry as well as 
she can see the problems of the 
stores in which she shops. 

Regardless of the reason, man- 
agers in the textile maintenance 
field are confronted with the prob- 
lem of keeping the customers satis- 
fied well enough during the war so 
that they will be able to meet the 
competition of post-war gadgets 
which. promise to handle the cus- 
tomer’s laundry at the push of a 
button. 

The laundry and dry cleaning 
company owners and managers are 
conscious of the competition they 
will meet. Many of them believe 
training is the solution to this prob- 
lem. 


Determining the Problems 


Robert Crawford, president of 
the Virginia Association, last De- 
cember asked Miss Bernard, state 
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RICHMOND LAUNDRIES WANT THEM SO THEY TURN TO 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION FOR HELP 


supervisor of distributive educa- 
tion, to help his association work 
out a training program for those 
employees who contact customers. 
Two conferences of managers of 
laundry and dry cleaning companies 
were called by Mr. Crawford to 
meet the distributive education 
staff in Richmond. At these meet- 
ings the managers of the industry 
listed their problems. Most out- 
standing were: 


1. Securing and maintaining an 
adequate staff. 


2. Keeping informed on govern- 
ment regulations. 


3. Shortage of supplies. 

4. Breakdown in equipment caus- 
ing delays in work. 

5. Increased volume of work with 
the same equipment and unskilled 
workers. 

6. Delivery limitations. 

7. Maintaining good will of cus- 
tomers in the face of increasing 
complaints and adjustments. 

8. Higher percentage of claims 
to be paid. 

Working out a practical course to 
meet these problems, however, re- 
quired further study and research. 


Study and Research 


The writer, who is supervisor of 
the Richmond Retail Institute, and 
the distributive education staff in 
Richmond, then began a study of 
the types of errors made by laundry 
and dry cleaning employees and the 
causes of complaints. This study en- 
tailed trips through laundry and 
dry cleaning companies, listening to 
complaints on the telephone, and 
working with and interviewing em- 
ployees and supervisors who came 
in contact with the customers. 

Managers, who were members of 
Mr. Crawford’s committee, were of 
immeasurable help in discussing 
their problems with the distribu- 
tive education staff and in getting 
employees to tabulate complaints by 
types. They also supplied trade pub- 
lications and available training ma- 
terials for staff members to study. 


By ROSEMARY McMILLAN 


The Training Course 


A series of ten lessons for em- 
ployees who contact customers was 
prepared by the distributive educa- 
tion staff. Lillie Burns Carmines, 
one of the instructors on the Retail 
Institute staff, taught the lessons to 
a small group of laundry and dry 
cleaning employees. 

Classes met in the School of Store 
Service, Richmond Professional In- 
stitute conference room, from 8:30 
to 9:30 each morning for two weeks, 
This first class was composed of nine 
employees from six different or- 
ganizations. 

Topics for the meetings were: 
(1) Changes brought about by the 
war; (2) Problems facing manage- 
ment; (3) Public relations in laun- 
dry and dry cleaning; (4) Steps in 
handling customer complaints; (5) 
Techniques in handling telephone 
customers. 

Charts and diagrams, illustrated 
mimeographed folders and movies 
added interest. Staff members and 
class group members gave demon- 
strations. All directed discussions 
were informal. Throughout the 
course, Mrs. Carmines made re- 
visions on the lesson plans to fit the 
needs. Class members were most 
enthusiastic. At the last meeting, 
Mr. Crawford, who gave out the 
certificates, and the committee mem- 
bers added prestige to the training 
by congratulating the members on 
their attainment. . 

A similar class was held in Farm- 
ville, Va., with distributive educa- 


tion division assistance. A second 


class in Richmond has just been 
completed and it, too, was most suc- 
cessful. 

At the request of the New Jersey 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning Associa- 
tion, the distributive education staff 
in Richmond has trained a New Jer- 
sey member to teach the laundry 


and dry cleaning course and has § 


supplied lesson plans. 

The Richmond distributive educa- 
tion staff is now looking forward to 
the development of a long term 
training program for customer- 
contact employees in this impor- 
tant service field. Under such a pro- 
gram, employees may work toward 
a diploma by completing eight re- 
lated training courses in their field. 
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Who Will Do This Job? 


(Concluded from page 11) 


Some industrial organizations 

fe) have recognized the value of em- 

ployee activities ‘‘off the job” and 

have found that money spent for the 

education and recreation of em- 
ployees returns good dividends. 


Three Obligations 


a Commercial organizations, too, 
“ae have capitalized upon workers’ in- 
es, terest in outlets which the job does 
ail not provide, and, as a result, skat- 
to ing rinks, bowling alleys, and dance 
iry halls have been developed on the 
| fringe of industrial communities. 
oe These provide some health outlets. 
=a Schools in the reconstruction pe- 


- 30 riod will have the same general re- 
sponsibilities which they have now, 


“ but they will have to modify prac- 

on. tices and objectives to meet post- 
war conditions. The secondary 

= schools now have three main objec- 
tives: 

the First, to prepare youth to enter 

i college, a job they do with great 

un- 


efficiency and to a much greater de- 
gree than is justified by the number 
(5) of graduates who actually enter 
lone # college. 

Second, the secondary schools also 


s in 


ated 


give pre-employment training for 
occupational life. This also will be 
a responsibility in the reconstruc- 
tion period, but to a lesser degree 
than at present. Since farm occu- 
pations are not subject to the rigid 
employment regulations pre-em- 
ployment responsibilities in voca- 
tional agriculture will be no less 
than they are at present. But pre- 
employment programs in the trade 
and industrial, commercial and dis- 
tributive fields will be almost en- 
tirely on the post-high school level. 

Third, and greatest responsibility 
of the schools in the future will be 
preparation for more effective living 
in the home and the community. 


Credit Where It Is Due 


This third general responsibility 
will require the greatest modifica- 
tion of existing practices. I recog- 
nize there must be some method for 
evaluating and accrediting the ac- 
complishments in the secondary 
schools, but the credit system now 
in effect does not encourage the 
choice of subjects that will assist 
in meeting social changes. The kind 
of credits earned by some youth are 
not cashable anywhere except for 
college entrance. The employer, in 
selecting youth, is not concerned 


with the credit system of the high 
school, and some functioning types 
of activities are prevented because 
the credits earned in such activities 
are of less value than those which 
can be acquired in other courses. 
Home economics and industrial arts 
activities are penalized because 
someone has decided they do not re- 
quire preparation outside the course. 
This practice of evaluating credits 
disregards the preparation and 
study involved in getting a meal, 
in making a dress, the preparation 
of the family budget, and all the 
activities necessary for good family 
life. There are some real problems’ 
for school administrators in the re- 
arrangement of the secondary school 
credit system and the credit system 
must be one that gives credit where 
credit is due. 

The schools are closely involved 
in anything that affects the future 
of the citizens of the nation, and 
it is not too soon for the schools of 
the nation to begin to expand plans 
for more effective participation in 
these problems of the postwar era. 
The home economics departments in 
particular can aid in the problems 
which are ahead, and it will require 
the finest kind of teaching to achieve 
the results necessary. 
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birds and animals — use Higgins American Drawing Inks because 
of their facile, precision performance. Higgins inks insure delicacy 
of line and sharpness under complete control. Build character and 
life into your drawings — with Higgins American Drawing Inks. 
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OCATIONAL rehabilitation news 

has come in from nine states. Re- 
adjustments to carry out provisions 
of PL 113, clinics, staff replacements 
and expansions dominate the current 
reports. 

Vermont’s TB Program: Vermont is 
carrying on an experimental project 
in occupational therapy at the State 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Pittsford, 
Vt. As far as we know, this is the only 
United States program the cost of 
which is being defrayed by a combi- 
nation of state, private and federal 
money. The Vermont Tuberculosis 
Association, State Department of Wel- 
fare and State Department of Educa- 
tion have entered into an agreement 
whereby funds deposited by the Ver- 
mont Tuberculosis Association will be 
matched with state and federal funds. 

An occupational therapist is con- 
ducting a complete occupational ther- 
apy program. Facilities for shop work 
are being made available to patients 
as well as academic and commercial 
courses. These latter courses are a part 
of the over-all occupational therapy 
program; all subjects are under the 
occupational therapist’s general su- 
pervision. Part time teachers for aca- 
demic courses, shop work, and com- 
mercial subjects are employed; and 
separate quarters have been made 
available through building altera- 
tions. 

Purpose of the program is to de- 
velop work habits and work tolerance 
of patients. When discharged as ar- 
rested cases they will be more suscep- 
tible to regular vocational rehabili- 
tation. 

Pennsylvania’s New Plan: The new 
State Plan provides for expansion of 
service to disabled to include a well- 
rounded program of guidance, physi- 
cal restoration, training, employment 
and follow-up. Physical restoration is 
a new service under PL 113. It will 
include medical care, hospitalization, 
surgery, prostheses, occupational and 
physical therapy, pre-conditioning 
and psychiatric treatment. 

Plans are under way to increase 
Bureau personnel four-fold (about 
150 additional persons) and expand 
service to reach 30,000 disabled people 
annually. The program will be in full 
swing by July so that a complete ser- 
vice will be available to disabled 
veterans not eligible for vocational 
rehabilitation under the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Alabama’s Many Fronts: The Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation staff has ex- 
panded to 14 workers with district 
offices located in 5 centers. Two sched- 
uled employment clinics have been 
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By O. I. Paulson 


held in cooperation with the Civil 
Service Commission. This led to place- 
ment of a great number of physically 
impaired people in shipyards, airplane 
plants and various other types of em- 
ployment. As a result of excellent co- 
operation with the selective service, 
the American Red Cross, the Crippled 
Children Service and various other 
referral agencies, 2300 people were 
rehabilitated last year; 1945 prospect, 
2500. 

A well defined plan for physical 
restoration has been developed and is 
already working. Hospital centers 
have been set up where facilities al- 
ready existed; others are to be desig- 
nated. Cooperation by physicians and 
surgeons has been notable. An agent 
has been placed in charge of Ala- 
bama’s blind rehabilitation program. 
In addition to the training and place- 
ment of blind workers at Brookley 
Field, Mobile, establishment of stands 
and other types of employment, a sur- 
vey is being made to develop job op- 
portunities for this group during re- 
conversion. 

California Asks Fund Increase: The 
Bureau plans to expand its staff and 
service under PL 113. At the coming 
legislative session a bill will be sub- 
mitted to increase State appropria- 
tions from $180,000 to $300,000. 

Plans also include addition of 24 
members on the rehabilitation staff, 
including supervisors for the blind, 
the severely disabled, and 22 rehabili- 
tation training officers. 

Special attention is being given to 
services for the blind. Present plans 
include two additional rehabilitation 
training officers. This will raise the 
total to five. Other staff members will 
continue to aid, but it is felt that five 
specialists will be needed to give di- 
rection to the program for maximum 
results. 

Indiana Training Session: Two more 
field agents have been added for case 
work. Serious illness caused Slater 
Bartlow, supervisor for 14 years, to 
leave the work last August. The 
Evansville District has lost the ser- 
vices of C. N. Williams because of 
failing health. W. L. Surface, Seymour 
District, resigned to go into insurance 
work. Changes and additions have 
made it necessary to give immediate 
attention to staff training. The entire 
force will receive a week of special 
training beginning January 8. Donald 
Dablestein of the Washington Office 
has been asked to assist. 

Kansas Goes Ahead: As late as 1939, 
Kansas enjoyed the somewhat dubious 
distinction of being the only state not 
cooperating in the federal-state re- 


habilitation program. Through the et- 
forts of C. M. Miller, director of vo- 
cational education, the Kansas voca- 
tional rehabilitation program was 
started in July, 1940. Until 1942 the 
program operated on an experimental 
basis with a one-man staff. Passage 
of the Barden-LaFollette Bill enabled 
the State Board to expand the ser- 
vice. Kansas now boasts six district 
offices, located in convenient geo- 
graphical centers, each served by an 
office secretary and vocational re- 
habilitation counselor. 

Physical restoration aspects of the 
program are developing nicely under 
the watchful eye of a professional ad- 
visory committee, appointed for the 
Board by the Kansas Medical So- 
ciety. This committee has already had 
one meeting, which resulted in the 
appointment of Dr. Rombold, an out- 
standing Mid-Western orthopedist, as 
Medical Administrative Consultant 
for the State Board. 

Arrangements have also been made 
with the famed Menninger Clinic for 
psychiatric and psychological ex- 
amination of persons referred to the 
division. 

Arizona Notes: Roy E. Tubbs of 
Phoenix has been appointed special- 
ist in physical restoration. Mr. Tubbs, 
a registered nurse, has had many 
years of experience in a medical set- 
ting. The physical restoration pro- 
gram will soon be in effective opera- 
tion throughout Arizona. 

Due to the expansion of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program in 
Arizona, Charles F. Orvis, rehabilita- 
tion agent, who has been with the 
State Vocational Rehabilitation Di- 
vision since June, 1943, will be placed 
in charge of a new district office 
opened at Tucson, to take care of the 
southern part of Arizona. 

Missouri Names Doctor Consultants: 
As medical consultants for the physic- 
al restoration program, Missouri has 
employed three doctors: Dr. David 
Enloe, Jefferson City, in the central 
part of the State; Dr. Herbert L. 
Mantz, who resides in Kansas City, 
in the extreme west; and Dr. Edward 
G. Massie of St. Louis, on the ex- 
treme east. Dr. Herbert L. Mantz, 


‘named Chief Medical Consultant, 


gives eight hours of time per week 
to the program; the others give four 
hours each, per week. 

South Dakota’s 10 Clinics: A series 
of clinics for the physically disabled 
have been conducted throughout the 
State. Clinics are publicized through 
several coordinating agencies, includ- 
ing the Red Cross, U. S. Employment 
Service, Social Security Department, 
Veterans’ organizations, Division of 
Crippled Children, public health 
nurses, city and county superintend- 
ents. They have been held in Mitchell, 
Aberdeen, Sioux Falls, Rapid City, 
Lead, Belle Fourche, Hot Springs, 
Huron, Watertown and Yankton. 

Clinics are open to any physically 
handicapped person 16 years of age 
or older who is a resident of the 
state. 
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Industrial Arts News 


By E. E. Ericson 


The Wisconsin Industrial Arts As- 
sociation Curriculum Committee 
which has been active for several 
years under the chairmanship of 
Clyde A. Bowman, dean, division of 
industrial education, the Stout Insti- 
tute, has announced outlines for a 
new bulletin under the title of Mod- 
ern Industrial Arts. 


The first bulletin produced by this | 
results of | 
statewide studies on existing situa- | 
tions and practices. The second bul- 


committee included the 


lettin, Source Material Guides for 
Course of Study Planning in Drawing, 


was based on extensive findings re- | 
corded in the first bulletin and was | 


planned as the first of a series of 
“Source Material Guides.” 

Instead of following up with addi- 
tional bulletins of a similar type, the 
Association in its October 21 meeting 
decided that a bulletin under the title 


Modern Industrial Arts would serve a | 
larger purpose in the educational field | 


at this time. 


At present there are 12 tmhembers 


on the Curriculum Committee. 


New Appointments: Virgil Volla, | 


supervisor of industrial arts, Los 
Angeles City Schools, has been elected 


president of the California Industrial | 
Education Association for the coming | 


year beginning January 1. Ray Mes- 
singer of Bakersfield and Walter 


Thatcher of San Diego are the two | 
vice presidents, while David F. Jack- | 


ey, supervisor of vocational teacher 


training at the University of Cali- | 


fornia at Los Angeles, is secretary- 
treasurer. 


An issue of the magazine, California 
Notes, is in the process of being pub- | 
lished. The annual spring conference | 


of this association will be held in San 
Diego at a date not yet named. 
Elmer A. Mueller, industrial arts 


instructor at Virginia, Minn., has been | 


elected president of the Minnesota 
State Teachers Association. Industrial 
arts teachers of Minnesota met in con- 
junction with the State Teachers As- 
sociation in St. Paul recently. Ernest 


J. Simon, Illinois Director of Voca- | 
tional Education, was guest speaker 


at the Industrial Arts luncheon. 
From Kansas comes information 


that Harry W. McKimmey of High | 
was elected | 


School East, Wichita, 
president of the Kansas Industrial 
Arts Association for the coming year, 
William F. Currier, director of in- 


dustrial education, Coffeyville, was | 


elected vice president while the pres- 

ent secretary-treasurer, Charles Hen- 

derson of Wichita, was re-elected. 
Leroy Brewington, supervisor of 
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printing at Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, has been re-elected 
editor of the magazine, Printing Edu- 
cation, official monthly journal for 
the National Association for Printing 
Education, and has also been elected 
a member of the board of directors 
for a period of three years. 

Prof. Arthur B. Mays, University of 
Illinois, was the honored guest and 


speaker at the Kansas State Teachers 
College dinner meeting in Pittsburg 
on November 1. A neatly printed fold- 
er used in connection with the invita- 
tion pays fitting tribute to his work 
and writings. William T. Bawden pre- 
sided as toastmaster and the program 
included a roundtable discussion on 
the topic “trends in industrial arts” 
as presented by the speaker. 





HE ocean of air has no 

boundaries this side of 
heaven. It is navigable to the 
four corners of the earth. Cit- 
ies and countries once sepa- 
rated by days and months are 
now but hours apart. The 
natural wealth of remote 
hinterlands...Northwest Can- 
ada...Central Africa...Matto 
Grosso ...Western Asia... lies 
ready for development by 
men who fly. 

Air transport changes the 
world, deeply and quickly. 
What we have seen is noth- 
ing to what we shall see after 
peace comes. Exchange of 
goods, culture and ideas will 
be incredibly speeded by the 





To live most happily and 
usefully in the Air Age... 


transport which is not slowed 
by boundaries. oceans or 
mountain ranges. 

Man needs to be prepared 
for a changed world. New 
education is called for—on 
Aviation and the sciences, 
economics and sociology 
which will be so profoundly 
affected by flight. 

* * * 

School officials, principals and 
teachers throughout the coun- 
try are developing courses 
which will help our future 
citizens to live most happily 
and usefully in the Air Age. 
Link engineers are preparing 
educational materials and de- 
vices which will expedite this 
instruction, 


Link Aviation Devices. Ine. 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


Makers of Link Trainers, Aviation Sextants, Navigation Instru- 
ments and other devices contributing to the safety of flight. 











Three who went to look at vocational schools: J. C. Woodin, director, 

vocational education, P. W. Harnly, principal, East High School, both 

representing the Wichita, Kansas Board of Education, and Laurence 
Parker, state supervisor, trade and industrial education. 


Vocational Schools 
(Continued from page 9) 


and air to every room. Most of the 
shops are 40 by 60 feet with outside 
light on three sides, In this school 
with its working models of equip- 
ment, its organized instructional 
material, and its splendid layout, 
we get an excellent glimpse into 
the future, and dimly see what vo- 
cational schools will be like in years 
to come. 


Washburne Trade School. Now 
located in what was formerly Lane 
Technical High School, this school 
has also expanded across the street 
into a large annex. The director, 
Martin Braun, Jr., was our guide. 
Washburne’s program includes unit 
trade courses for both boys and 
girls, commercial courses, appren- 
ticeship training, as well as a large 
number of part-time classes both 
trade extension and general contin- 
uation. A school so organized be- 
comes an educational headquarters 
for many thousands of the workers 
of Chicago. All the short setups de- 
serve mention. We were particular- 
ly impressed with machine shop, 
printing, commercial art, auto me- 
chanics and business education. 


Boys and girls attending Wash- 
burne full time manage to become 
advanced apprentices at the trade 
without being denied athletics, mu- 
sic and many other offerings of the 
city high schools. Each girl has an 
opportunity for practical home- 
making instruction. 

The school is equipped to provide 
a great variety of training for office 
occupations. At present the facilities 
are used for refresher courses for 
the wives of service men and former 
commercial workers wishing to 
take civil service examinations. 

Superintendent William H. John- 
son, Mr. McNamee and his staff are 
especially proud of the apprentice- 
ship program. It has a record of 25 


years of successful experience. 
These years are the acid test. 

The laboratory fitted up for the 
related instruction of steam fitting 
apprentices illustrated vividly what 
can be done when the right instruc- 
tor gets the cooperation that he 
should have from an industry. 


Buffalo 


We spent the major part of one 
day at Burgard Vocational School 
where our old friend, W. B. Kam- 
prath, is principal. Although it was 
our second visit, we still couldn’t 
get used to the idea of every floor 
being connected with the street by 
means of ramps so that trucks, cars 
and fuselages of planes may be 
rolled in from the street up to the 
proper floor and into the proper 
classroom. Offerings throughout the 
school are in line with local com- 
munity needs. Much equipment has 
been donated by the industries. A 
shop has just been completed for the 
teaching of care and maintenance of 
Diesel engines. Arrangements are 
being completed to train railroad 
locomotive engineers in the use of 
Diesel power units. 

Seneca Vocational School. This 
school owns a complete broadcast- 
ing station which until recently 
was on the air as a commercial sta- 
tion. Richard Reagan, principal, 
showed us the very fine radio shop, 
laboratories and electrical shops. 
The latter emphasize electric motor 
installation and maintenance im- 
portant to Buffalo industries. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Essex County Vocational and 
Technical High School for Young 
Women. On at least one other oc- 
casion we have visited this school 
of which Clara Krauter is principal. 
It is one of four associated voca- 
tional schools under the supervision 
of Ronald W. Kent. Like the Miller 
Vocational High School in Minne- 
apolis, this school has an atmo- 


sphere about it. Courses which de- 
serve special mention are: commer- 
cial art, power sewing, technica] 
secretarial, practical nursing and 
business courses. Calendar and 
greeting card companies cooperate 
with the commercial art depart- 
ment. 

We found a teacher of shorthand 
who was preparing on a transcribing 
machine a series of phonograph 
discs at various speeds of dictation 
to be used to supplement the tex: 
studied by the girls. In the English 
department, we saw a demonstra- 
tion of the machine used for im- 
provement in reading. A young 
woman read a selection from a book 
in front of the microphone. On the 
play back she heard the way her 
reading sounded to those present jn 
the class. These were just two evi- 
dences that this schoool is alert. 

Essex County Vocational and 
Technical High School for Young 
Men. Rudolph Skrivanek, the prin- 
cipal, showed us the various shops 
and explained their features. Espe- 
cially interesting to us were: print- 
ing, photography, auto mechanics, 
machine shop and commercial art 

In the large and very complete 
print shop, only equipment accepted 
in the Newark area is used. Not 
what the principal thinks, instructor 
prefers, or the salesman tries to sell, 
but the type of shops which the boy 
will go to when he finishes his 
training determines the equipment 
installed. The auto mechanics shop 
is as well arranged as the most 
high-class, one-stop service station 


Philadelphia 


Bok Vocational School. This very 
fine eight-story school is similar in 
plan to the Dobbins Vocational 
School in another part of the city. 
Robert Crewsen is principal. Day 
class enrollment at this time is 1558 


_There is a very fine cafeteria in this 


school. Noon movies show at the 
admission price of a penny. Boys 
and girls dance during the noon 
hour in the girls’ gym. Practical 
nursing is taught in connection with 
a day nursery for pre-school age 
children. Exceptional offerings were 
photography, with much work in 
process, watch and clock repair, tea 
room, upholstery for boys, drapery 
shop for girls, sheet metal shop for 
Navy training and arc welding. 

At last we have seen a shop for 
training in plastics. Bok has the 
necessary presses for making plas- 
tic objects and small equipment 
with which to shape and finish ar- 
ticles from sheet plastic. The room 
was equipped with engraving ma- 
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chines which enable the students 
to do fine lettering on plastics or 
metals. Dobbins School, we were 
told, has two features which we 
had not seen at Bok; a very exten- 
sive radio laboratory, and a com- 
bination grocery and meat market 
used in connection with meat cut- 
ting and the sale of meat and gro- 
ceries. Those in training cut up the 
day’s supply of meat; faculty and 
students are the customers. 


Camden, N. J. 

Camden County Vocational 
School. Joseph M. Hall is principal 
of this school on Camden’s outskirts. 
Here we saw shop arrangements 
similar to the Chicago South Side 
Vocational School, but larger, 60 by 


90 feet. Aircraft maintenance, the | 
printing department and radio shops | 
impressed us. The latter places many | 


graduates with nearby RCA. 


Muncie, Indiana 
P. W. Harnly made a side trip to 
Muncie, Ind., to visit the Muncie 


Trade School. Although part of the | 
regular high school, it is 12 blocks | 
from the main building. The Board | 


of Education bought an old building, 
and vocational students themselves 
rebuilt it into a very aéceptable 
shop building. These same boys 
have been doing electrical and car- 
penter work throughout the school 
system. The shop building is largely 
open area with some classrooms to 
be used for demonstration and re- 
lated subjects purposes. Of 1500 
boys enrolled in high school, 400 are 


in vocational classes which speaks | 
well for the popularity of vocational | 


work. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

The Cincinnati vocational work, 
specialized in various schools, is 
under John F. Arundel’s direction. 

Central Vocational School. Here, 
under Principal Ray F. Kuns, auto- 
motive and aircraft training cen- 
ters. 

Graphic Arts and Printing School. 
This four-story building is approx- 
imately 250 by 100 feet. On whole 
open area floors will be found lith- 
ography, linotype, offset presses, 
groups of automatic presses, fold- 
ing machines and monotypes. 

East Vocational High School. This 
school which includes vocational 
courses for girls has Mrs. Late as 
principal. Needle trades occupy this 
building. We saw power sewing ma- 
chine classes making men’s shorts 
for a local store. The store could 
purchase the material, but could 


not buy the finished garments. The 


girls had blocked the patterns for 
these garments. 
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saw. We realize that the schools vis- 
ited are only a few of many ex- 
cellent schools offering the very best 
in vocational education. We also 
realize that our descriptions only 
tell what we considered to be high 
spots. Probably readers have many 
questions we failed to answer. More 
information on any program that 
interests you can be obtained by 
writing to the schools listed. 

We came back from our tour con- 
vinced that vocational education is 
a big business in this country and 
the all-day vocational instruction 
an important part of this business. 


St. Louis 

Hadley Technical High School. 
F. M. Jeffrey is principal of this 
school where beauty trades have 
been given special attention as well 
as power sewing and business edu- 
cation. .A mythical corporation 
which does a tremendous business 
each day, requiring much office 


work, supplies office practice train- 
ing. There are rooms devoted to 
business machines, duplicating 
equipment, comptometers and other 
business machines. 

Our visits were hurried. Space 
does not permit recording all we 








Shen Training Texts 


for 
Today and Jomorreu 














Baysinger and Schaal’s 


WOODWORKING PROJECTS FOR INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS STUDENTS 


25 original projects—wide variety of subjects 


with shop drawings 
and adaptable designs. $1.40. 


Henry Ford Trade School’s 
SHOP THEORY, Revised 


Offers quick working knowledge of basic tools, machines, operations 
and processes. $1.50. 


Van Leuven’s 
GENERAL TRADE MATHEMATICS 


Applies mathematics to everyday problems in all the basic trades. 


Textbook edition, $2.50. 














Burghardt’s 
MACHINE TOOL OPERATION, Parts I & II, Revised 


Standard shop training texts that teach the fundamentals quickly 
and thoroughly. Part I, $2.25. Part Il, $2.75. 


Jones and Axelrod’s 
INTRODUCTORY SHOPWORK 


Carefully explains every step of shopwork, from correct ways of 
handling tools to efficient methods of work. Textbook edition, $2.00. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 





Guidance NEWS 


| prbcwne sage only 50 were expected, 
actually 105 Wisconsin educators 
ranging from counselors and coordi- 
nators to principals and teachers reg- 
istered for a guidance training con- 
ference under the supervision of John 
I. Kubiak, state supervisor of occupa- 
tional information and guidance, at 
the Milwaukee School of Vocational 
and Adult Education. This training 
conference grew out of an earlier 
training conference for city directors 
of vocational schools held in Milwau- 
kee on September 25-27. 


New York Guidance Workers 


County supervisors of guidance and 
itinerant counselors in cooperative 
programs met in a conference called 
by the Guidance Bureau, New York 
State Educational Department at 
Syracuse, New York, December 1 and 
2. Among the topics considered was 
the ninth and twelfth-year social 
studies unit. Substitution of some 
worthwhile instruction relating to 
guidance for the career book tech- 
nique was recommended. The coun- 
selor, it was agreed, is the person best 
prepared to give group teaching re- 
lated to guidance. 

Counselors urged organization of a 
program to function with other com- 
munity groups dealing with educa- 
tional and vocational counseling of 
veterans and recommended that 
where no other referral facilities were 
available the service should be given 
by the school. 

Questions about the County Voca- 
tional Education and Extension Board 
were widely discussed by conference 
members including the possibilities 
and advantages of offering guidance 
services on a county-wide basis. Sev- 
eral persons attending represented 
areas sponsoring cooperative pro- 
grams without the use of the County 
Vocational Board. Other counties, it 
became apparent, could well expand 
their services. 

Work of the several federal, state 
and local groups that are organized 
to aid the returning veterans, both 
men and women, were evaluated. 
Discussion centered around the neces- 
sity of maintaining counseling service 
on a 12 month basis and at irregular 
hours including evenings and Satur- 
days so as to make available this 
valuable service to persons who could 
not meet with the counselors during 
the regular school hours and seasons. 


New York City Guidance Officers 


The Annual Conference of City 
Supervisors of Vocational Guidance 
met at the Central Needle Trades 
School, New York City, Nov. 13-17, 
with 20 in attendance. 


40 


By George E. Hutcherson 


Lt. Hugh M. Bell, Army Separa- 
tion Counseling Service, stated that 
over 53 per cent of men being dis- 
charged from the Army did not wish 
to return to their old jobs; 12 per cent 
did not wish to resume their studies. 

In considering conversion tables, 
Lt. Bell spoke of the multiplicity of 
Army jobs that some men have held— 
one soldier held 23 jobs. He described 
the difficulties of finding civilian jobs 
for men who have been in such Army 
jobs as sharpshooter, bugler, or bom- 
bardier. The basis of conversion, he 
said, was: (1) How long the soldier 
had held the job in the Army, (2) the 
degree of skill he had developed, (3) 
the degree of interest he had shown 
in the work, (4) the usefulness of his 
skill in civilian reconstruction. Dis- 
charged men now receive counseling 
service in 17 Army separation centers 
and in many general hospitals. The 
veteran, about to be discharged, is re- 
turned to a center near his home. At 
the separation center he receives a 
transcript of his Army career (Form 
100) ; counseling on vocational educa- 
tion problems, if he so desires; advice 
on his legal rights to obtain his old 
position, if he wants it, and accurate 
referrals. 

Navy Redistribution Centers were 
described by Comdr. Ralph Sentman, 
U.S.N. (Ret.). Each naval district has 
a trained eivil readjustment officer 
cognizant of rights of veterans. For 
each veteran there is an exit inter- 
view at which he receives his dis- 
charge, a report of separation, a de- 
scription in lay language of the high- 
est rating he has held in the Navy, 
and a booklet on his rights and bene- 
fits and those of his dependents in- 
cluding such matters as education, 
disability benefits, getting a govern- 
ment job under Civil Service, etc. 

Evelyn Murray, United States Em- 
ployment Service, discussed with the 
group a plan of cooperation between 
United States Employment Service 
and the schools noting that many 
schools are visited once a year, that 
talks are given to graduating classes 
and that school and factory personnel 
are interviewed. A counseling ap- 
proach is used with all pupils. School 
charts analysing jobs that young peo- 
ple in a community are securing are 
used to show job trends. The Employ- 
ment Service, she said, looks on coun- 
seling and job placement as a mutual 
responsibility of a community and 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. 

Harry Jager, 


Chief, Occupational 


Information and Guidance Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, directed at- 
tention toward the cooperative pro- 
gram between the United States Em- 
ployment Service and the New York 
Public Schools. Mr. Jager spoke 
briefly about hazardous occupations, 
their legal restrictions and on the sub- 
ject of legal working ages. 

30,000,000 people, he said, have been 
affected directly or indirectly by war 
dislocations; 3,500,000 under 20 have 
left school to go to work. He consid- 
ered the school problem to date to 
center around the 18 to 20 year old 
youth. . 

Two counselors visited Camp Dix, 
New Jersey, where veterans were be- 
ing discharged. A random sampling 
of over 1,000 discharges showed that 
46 per cent wanted to return to 
former jobs; 35 per cent had no jobs 
to which to return; 12 per cent had 
been referred to the United States 
Employment Service, and 7 per cent 
to the Veterans Administration. Offi- 
cers and men were processed sepa- 
rately. , 

Of veterans being discharged 3 per 
cent wanted interviewing only and 9 
per cent counseling; 25 per cent of 
discharges wanted vocational coun- 
seling and 11 per cent educational 
counseling; 31 per cent counseling or 
advice on insurance policies; 11 per 
cent wished financial problems dis- 
cussed and 21 per cent consideration 
of personal problems. On an educa- 
tional level 2 per cent had had 17 
years of formal education; 10 per cent, 
13 to.16 years; 39 per cent, 2 to 12 
years; and 49 per cent, 0 to 8 years. 


Kansas Guidance Services 


Results of a Kansas guidance serv- 
ice survey come to us from W. T. 
Markham, state supervisor, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance. 

Of 400 Kansas high schools recently 
surveyed, 91 have an organized guid- 
ance program; 59 others are organiz- 
ing such programs. 

In the 91 high schools, 37 counselors 
in 31 schools have definite assign- 
ments, ranging from* one period per 
day to a full-time program. In these 
31 high schools the counselor in 
charge has no other administrative 
duties; however, 533 other teachers 
have assignments as assistants in 
guidance. 

In the other 60 schools with guid- 
ance programs, the principal or super- 
intendent supervises the program 
aided by 202 teachers who are given 
guidance responsibilities. 

Of the 91 high schools, 77 offer 
“Occupations” courses. In some in- 
stances the counselor teaches the 
classes, in others another teacher. 
These high schools provide 86 periods 
per day for individual counseling; 69 
periods per day for so-called group 
guidance; 62 periods for teaching 
“Occupations” during the present 
semester. 

Sixty-five schools have occupational 
files; a few others are making them. 
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Here and There 





_... With vocational educators 


Advisory Board Hears Report 


At the January 17 meeting of the 
Federal Advisory Board for vocational 
education, Clarence E. Rakestraw 
gave a progress report on the work 
of the Vocational Division’s Commit- 
tee to Study Postwar Problems in 
Vocational Education. Mr. Rakestraw 
is vice chairman of the committee 
headed by M. Reed Bass, director, 
David Ranken, Jr. School of Mechan- 
ical Trades, St. Louis, Mo. Other mem- 
bers are F. G. Cornell, W. A. Ross, 
Harry A. Jager, Ata Lee, B. Frank 
Kyker, Allen T. Hamilton, and Her- 
bert B. Swanson, all of the Office of 
Education. 


For Better Design 


In Massachusetts the newly organ- 
ized statewide handicraft committee 
asked that measures be taken to im- 
prove the quality of designs in craft 
work taught in the schools. With this 
injunction in mind two steps were 
taken. On ten successive Monday eve- 
nings, the State Vocational Division 
offered at the Boston Teachers Col- 
lege a course in fundamental design. 
At the Fitchburg State Teachers Col- 
lege four teacher training courses for 
volunteers are being offered. These 
courses are especially prepared to 
train those who will teach leather- 
craft, stencilling, block printing or 
silk screening at Lovell General Hos- 
pital, Fort Devens, and in the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Arts and Skills pro- 
gram. Frank Allen, vocational art 
education supervisor, opened the 
series with a discussion of “Funda- 
mental Design.” 


Regional Schools in Virginia 


B. H. Van Oot, director of vocation- 
al education in Virginia, writes that 
the Governor’s Advisory Committee 
on Education has recommended the 
establishment of five regional schools 
or technical institutes and a general 
expansion of the day trade program 
throughout the state as well as an ex- 
panded program of part-time and 
evening school work. 

Six separate high schools are send- 
ing boys and girls to the Abingdon, 
Virginia, regional school for voca- 
tional instruction. Those desiring em- 
ployment after one term of instruc- 
tion are enrolled in war production 
training courses, while the your 
students are placed in trade ‘and in- 
dustrial courses of their choosing. 

The Manassas State Vocational 
School opened on September 25 with 
106 students; 91 boys, 15 girls. These 
students come from 16 different high 
schools. 


World Education Conference Planned 


The National Education Association 
announces that a world conference of 
the education profession is being 
planned to be held in this country fol- 
rte victory over Germany. Ques- 
tions tentatively scheduled for the two 
weeks conference are: 


FEBRUARY, 1945 


In what way can the educational 
profession in all lands cooperate in 
promoting the conditions necessary 
for a lasting peace? 

What international relationships 
within the educational profession will 
bring about the most effective restora- 
tion of educational services in the 


areas most seriously damaged by the | 


war? 


Upon what educational problems 


and policies may international coop- 
eration within the poy te pe me 
be most useful and what kind of or- 
ganization, if any, is needed to facili- 
tate such cooperation? 

“This will be a conference of teach- 
ers,” says Willard E. Givens, execu- 
tive secretary, “and they are urged to 
send us suggestions for topics to be 
considered, as well as suggestions for 
the procedure of the conference.” 


To Develop Convalescent Training 


Major Ralph C. Wenrich has re- 
ceived a new assignment as chief, 
Convalescent Training Program. 
Camp Carson Convalescent Hospital, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. He is searching 
Army files and teacher college records 
in the process of securing 50 shop 
teachers. Extensive, 
shops will be established. Instruction 
offered to some 2,000 patients will em- 
brace a wide range of pre-vocational 
subjects including agriculture. De- 
velopment of training programs of 
this kind for ambulatory patients is 
being strongly pushed by the War 
Department. 


High Points in Chattanooga 


Kirkman Vocational High School, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., reports: Army 
salvage material — airplane, airplane 
instruments, engines, trucks and truck 
parts, valued at $85,000 have been ac- 
quired from the Army Quartermaster 
for pre-induction training; short unit 
courses for adult homemakers, includ- 
ing classes in sewing, slip covers, first 
aid, and food preparation have proved 
to be most popular; 56 placements on 
jobs in an eight month period is the 
record of the commercial subjects de- 
partment; shops in aircraft sheet met- 
al and riveting, welding, and machine 
shops are soeng spereted at the Silver- 
dale Isolation Hospital for the benefit 
of the girls sent there for treatme~ 
for venereal diseases; classes in the 
fundamentals of topographical draw- 
ing or map-making, offered in day 
and night classes enabled TVA to car- 
ry on its vast map-making project 
with a minimum of preliminary train 
ing. 








well-equipped. 





YOUR CORRECT ADDRESS 


It must be in our AVA Wash- 
ington office or your Journal will 
sail right back to us. If you 
move send us a new address at 
once. Include the zone number. 
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WHAT was WRONG 


with the 


Apprentice System? 


Se es 
MANY A GOOD WORKMAN 


evolved from the old-time apprentice system 
—but many a good lad’s natural abilities 
were smothered and never permitted to 
develop. 


AMERICAN EDUCATORS... 


and American industry have replaced that 
faulty system with selective trade training. 


PRACTICAL ARTS ... 


applied through vocational handicrafts train 
students in possibilities and lienitations os 





materials and pr the 
of industrial design and of home oouaies 
tion and management. 


VOCATIONAL TEACHERS... 


demand sound and useful crafts materials, 
projects and manuals. Every Fellowcrafters’ 
project, project kit, material and instruction 
book is the result of careful analysis and test 
under actual class and shop conditions .. . 
every technique has been proven again and 
again. Only those craft ideas which “prove 
up” as permanently valuable and practical 
are retained on Fellowcrafters’ list. 


PLAN YOUR OWN 
INSTRUCTION TECHNIQUE... 


with the assurance that Fellowcrafters’ proj- 
ects and materials are pre-tested for con- 
sistent worth, student interest and vocational 
value in industrial training. 


Free on is, 
Fellowcrafters’ new 56- 
Ss, projects, Br project 
ls and 


kits, books and pares 
PRIORITY DATA 











ORDER FROM YOUR NEAREST 
DISTRIBUTOR 

Atlanta 1, Ga., Milton Bradiey Co. of Ga., 
Inc., 384 Forrest Ave., N.E. 

Boise, idaho, The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St. 

Boston 16, Mass., Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 
Clarendon St. 

Chicago 10, Ill., Cetenas Crom Service, Craft 
House, 615 No. LaSalle 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, A. E. Te Co., 136 W. 
7th St. 

Cleveland 13, Ohio, Cleveland Leather Co., 
1817 W. 25th St. 


teenth 8 2, Set. H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Six- 
troit - Mich. Dearborn Leather Co., 834 
TS. Av 
Honolulu, Newall, H., N. Young Co., 
7 No. Pauahi St. °. 0. Box ‘Tee 
Los Angeles 55, Cal., Schwabacher-Frey Co., 
School Supply Division, 736-738 So. Broad- 
way. 
enone 5, Ky., Central Schoo! Supply Co., 
311 W. ain St. 
Nashville 3, Tenn., Nashville Products Co., 
158 2nd Ave., N. 
New York 7, N. Y., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 
26 Park Pl. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa., Garrett-Buchanan Co., 
School Supply Dept., 12-20 So. 6th St 
Portions 4 Ore., J. K. Gill Co., 408 W. 5th 
ve. 


Richmond 9, Va., Flowers Schoo! Equipment 
Co., 327 W. Main St. 

St. Paul 1, Minn., St. Paul Geom & Stationery 
Co., 55-57-59 East Sixth 

Syracuse 1, N. Y., fale Inc., 
Genessee St. 

Canada, Toronto, Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 
8 Bathurst St. 


548-45 E. 














poses economists are looking to the 
future, not with fear and confusion, 
but with energy and imagination. 
From the great testing ground in the 
armed services, they are adapting 
ideas on effective teaching methods 
and materials. Problems which have 
defied solution for years are now be- 
ing set up for long-time, cooperative 
study. 

A question often asked is why do 
adults take the time to learn. Some 
do it to save money, as in the furni- 
ture reconditioning and home me- 
chanics courses so popular in Florida. 
Some to make money, as in the case 
of the Tennessee youth who learned 
how to build up a business of selling 
boxwood plants. 

Others enjoy canning food for over- 
seas consumption, courses for which 
have been set up in Georgia. “Kitchen 
Efficiency” meetings throughout Ver- 
mont interested adults in the time and 
motion saving demonstrated by Agnes 
Shaw, special assistant state super- 
visor. Men and women in Omaha and 
Lincoln, Nebr. can always obtain aid 
from consultants at the Adult Home- 
making Centers. These are in new, 
downtown locations furnished with 
NYA equipment. 

Even the bedridden patients in a 
tuberculosis sanitarium at Lansing, 
Mich. are enjoying instruction in 
home furnishing. 

Two cooperative studies now in 
progress are of particular interest. 
The Connecticut Home Economics As- 
sociation is cooperating with the state 
and national housing agencies on a 
study of three housing problems: liv- 
ing space for small children, laundry 
space and equipment, and hobbies for 
families. The California Homemaking 
Department is participating in an ex- 
perimental program in farm and 
farm-family living in cooperation 
with the State Department of Agri- 
culture and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Three high schools, located at 
Tulare, Live Oak and Elk Grove, are 
developing plans for a long-time pro- 
gram in farm and farm-family living. 





oo™ flome economics 


A close ‘tie-up with reality appears 
in all recent conferences. Many states 
like Tennessee and Missouri are 
teaching teachers meat cutting and 
processing in district conferences. At 
other meetings in Missouri, Wisconsin 
and South Dakota, teachers worked 
on the problems of adjusting the cur- 
riculum, organizing the department 


for an effective program, and de-° 


veloping leadership through student 
organizations. 

Four innovations in state confer- 
ences are reported: 

New Mexico organized a “Pano- 
rama of the Homemaking Teacher in 
the Community” through which about 
twenty teachers presented their par- 
ticipation in activities outside the 
classroom. And each idea was dif- 
ferent! 

Oregon featured the demonstration 
of teaching activities, with homemak- 
ing teachers skillfully assuming the 
roles of teacher and students. 

In North Dakota eight workshops 
were conducted as part of the state 


- conference; one of the most interest- 


ing was concerned with visual aids 
and projectors. 

Kansas, also, provided work expe- 
riences in a short course, with some 
time each day devoted to home me- 
chanics, furniture reconditioning, il- 
lustrative materials, and home proj- 
ects. Later the results of the week’s 
work were used in the preparation of 
a home science course at the state 
conference. 


Publications for Tomorrow 


Curriculum units and other instruc- 
tional aids, cooperatively developed 





In Highland Park, Michigan, the Home economics department finds 
hospitality in the home a war morale builder. Instructor, Mae Lennan. 


By LETITIA WALSH 


and experimentally used, are appear- 
ing in all parts of the country. The 
Michigan State Bulletin No. 100, 
Homemaking Put to Work, is the 
result of group thinking not only of 
homemaking teachers but also of 
leaders in consumer education, guid- 
ance and parent education. 

The Illinois state nutrition commit- 
tee is distributing a Suggestive Guide 
for Teaching Nutrition in Elementary 
Schools. This booklet is distributed 
through the Women’s Division, Illinois 
War Council, 188 W. Randolph, Chi- 
cago. 


Front Line Changes 


Louise Stedman of Ohio has been 
appointed assistant state supervisor 
and itinerant teacher trainer at the 
University of Maine. The Bureau of 
Homemaking Education in California 
has appointed Mary Frances Inman, 
formerly at the University of Minne- 
sota, as regional supervisor with head- 
quarters at Chico State College. Mar- 
garet McEniry has returned to South 
Dakota as state supervisor of home- 
making education. At North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Mary Rankin is 
now assistant teacher trainer. 

In New York the two vacancies in 
the State Bureau of Home Economics 
Education have been filled by Nellie 
Buckey, who was formerly at Pea- 
body College, and by Thelma Thorne 
from the State Department of Wash- 
ington. Miss Thorne is specializing in 
curriculum and will assist with the 
state curriculum revision program. 

At Oklahoma A & M College, Ilsa 
Wolf of Texas has replaced Gladys 
Stone, who resigned to become a 
homemaker. To the Oklahoma State 


‘staff have come Martha Graves from 


California and Clarice Watson from 
Oklahoma A & M College. Hazel Frost 
of the same staff has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to serve as 
national advisor of high school home 
economics student clubs. 

‘In Georgia, Shelby Mitchan of 
Texas has been added to the teacher 
training staff at the State College for 
Women, while Lillian Schmidt has 
left a similar position at the Univers- 
ity of Georgia to become assistant 
state supervisor in Nebraska. Rhea 
Keeler, former assistant state super- 
visor in Nebraska, has accepted the 
position at the University previously 
held by Rowan Elliff. Miss Elliff is 
now teacher trainer at Arizona State 
College at Tempe. 

Florence Blazier, head teacher 
trainer at Oregon State College, is on 
sabbatical leave during the present 
school year. May DuBois, assistant 
teacher trainer, is acting head. May 
Van Deusen, supervising teacher at 
Corvallis High School, is now acting 
as itinerant adult teacher in Oregon, 
while Gertrude Roskie has left the 
state department to become assistant 
state supervisor and head teacher 
trainer at Montana State College. 
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Examine Every Proposal 
(Concluded from page 19) 


The standard toward which we 
must make progress is that health is 
not only an individual responsibility 
but also a social concern and that 
medical care in its broadest sense 
must be available to all families re- 


gardless of race, location or eco- 


nomic status.” 


Consumer Education 

‘For some families there have 
been marked increases in income 
during the war—for others incomes 
have remained the same or have 
been lowered. During reconversion 
the economic picture will change 
again. Wartime saving and spending 
practices may carry over into peace- 
time; many families will have to 
spend less; budgets will have to ab- 
sorb periods of no income because 
of transitional unemployment; and 
some families will go on reckless 
spending sprees. Welfare of families 
points to the need for education that 
encourages continuing savings pro- 
grams until the supply of civilian 
goods has increased enough to pre- 
vent unreasonable price rises. 

“Education should help all con- 
sumers understand the relation be- 
tween their management of buying 
and the market. The experience fol- 


lowing the last war and information | 


about the supply and quality of con- 
sumer goods indicate the need for 
continuation during reconversion of 
price control, 
materials for essential 


ing to crusading to keep consumers 
cooperating wholeheartedly in these 


plans for control of inflation once | 


the war is over and to protect them 

from buying inferior products. 
“There can be no justification for 

withholding specific information 


about the quality and characteristics | 


of consumer goods from buyers when 


the government itself can buy ac- | 


cording to specifications. A system 
of labelling goods that is fair to both 
consumer and producer can be 
achieved and must be worked for 
with renewed zeal. 


Housing 
“Postwar plans call for vast in- 
crease in housing construction and 
tural electrification. This will bring 
enormous demand for new house- 


hold equipment. Houses lack breath- | 
ing space, storage space and space | 


in which to rear children. Building 
houses that hinder rather than fos- 


ter good family life should be stopped | 


if necessary by law. Advisory ser- 
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rationing of scarce | 
products and assignment of raw | 
consumer | 
goods. It will take education amount- | 


vice on house arrangement, on hous- 
ing costs, and on materials that re- 
quire a minimum of time and effort 
for upkeep should be available to 
all builders. Mistakes that jeopardize 
good family life and housing plans 
that place too heavy a drain on in- 
comes should not be tolerated. Busi- 
ness, producers, distributors, con- 
sumers and government can learn to 
_ work together more effectively. Let 
us not lose the advances that have 
been made in this direction during 
the war.” 


Introducing AVA Officers 


(Continued from page 13) 


degrees from Colorado State College 
and Stanford he engaged in journal- 
ism but left that field for business 
education in 1908. After helping to 
launch rehabilitation training he 
became successively principal of San 
Bernardino Senior High School, state 
supervisor of civilian rehabilitation 
and, upon its organization in 1929. 
business education bureau chief. 
Frank C. Moore, vice president 
for industrial arts, practically grew 
up with this field of education. Hold- 
ing degrees from the University of 
Michigan and Western Reserve Uni- 


versity, he first taught industrial 
arts at Polo, Ill., in 1912. Going to 
Cleveland in 1914 he became suc- 
cessively teacher, supervisor and in 
1936 director of industrial arts. He 
has served as president of the West- 
ern Arts Association and the, Ohio 
State Industrial Arts Association. 

Re-elected: 

Charles W. Sylvester, treasurer: 
So dependable is his hand on the 
AVA pocketbook that the member- 
ship for the 18th time renewed its 
selection of Baltimore’s director of 
vocational education as treasurer. 
Having taught in Virginia, Illinois 
and Indiana, Mr. Sylvester became 
chief of the Rehabilitation Division, 
Veterans Administration, during 
World War I. In 1922 he became 
vocational education director in 
Baltimore where he is also a leader 
in civic affairs. 

Lindley H. Dennis, executive sec- 
retary: In charge at the national 
headquarters of the AVA since its 
establishment in 1934, Mr. Dennis 
was re-elected for a three year term. 
He brought to this office a broad 
experience in administration of vo- 
cational education having served as 
state director of vocational educa- 
tion in two states, Pennsylvania and 
Michigan. 





What is 


MATHEMATICS for 


the SHEET METAL WORKER 
Clayton E. Buell 
Cl., 5x8, 208 pp., il. 


MEET THE ELECTRON 
David Grimes 

Cl., 5%x8, 128 pp., il. 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 
Edwin S. Youngberg 

Wis FOO ..cces- $ .50 


Manual for DENTAL TECHNICIANS 

J. H. Salzmann 

Cl., 4x7, 388 pp., il. $4.00 

PRINTING and the ALLIED TRADES 

R. R. Karch 

Cl., 5%x8, 334 pp. il. 

WITH THE WATCHMAKER 
AT THE BENCH 

Donald de Carle 

Cl., 5x7, 248 pp., il. 


$2.00 


$2.00 


$1.50 


$3.00 





YOUR Vocational Question? 


PITMAN CAN ANSWER YOUR EVERY NEED! 


RIDING ON AIR 

(Building Model Airplanes) 
Hamburg & Beddow 
Cl., 8¥x11, 136 pp., il. 
AMERICAN STUDENT FLYER 


Hamburg & Tweney 
Cl., 6x9, 704 pp., il. $2.00 


AIRCRAFT BLUEPRINT READING 

Almen & Mead 

Cl., 5¥ax8, 128 pp. 

AIRCRAFT MECHANICS 
POCKET MANUAL 

J. Ashkouti 

Cl., 5x8, 196 pp., il. $1.50 

AIRCRAFT SPOT & SEAM WELDING 


George Kuntz 
Cl., 5x8, 116 pp., il. 


AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 
Brimm & Boggess 
Cl. 6x9, 512 pp., il. 


$2.00 


$1.00 


$1.25 








Send for details on other useful books: Aviation, Dentistry, Shipfitting, 
Vocational English, Glass, Plywood, Metals, Plastics, Jewelry, Arts, Crafts 








Personal Service Dept. 





——PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION—— 


2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19 
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Cast 


board Panel—The Bow Tip. s see 
— Catalogue of these films available film on 
TEACHING AIDS * ie son 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- ee 
kee, Wis., announces a 28 minute ta 
16 mm. sound film, Tornado in a — 
Box, on the development and op- minut 
eration of the type of engine for strip, 
which many are predicting wide use Bac 
in the postwar years; namely, the film ¥: 
gas turbine. This film, which em- science 
ploys many animated drawings, was ficial 
made by the Jam Handy organiza- Shows 
tion in Detroit, Mich. Two other Brital 
films in this series are Magic of Availé 
Steam, the story of the steam tur- fion . 
bine; and The Surface Condenser, New ° 
SIX REASONS FOR FILMS brary catalogue, 1944: This is one of the story of the condenser. Schools 
The Navy advances six reasons the larger guides to films available and colleges may borrow or pur- 
for the use of training aids, includ- Dy rental. This catalogue with its chase prints of these films from Job 
ing technical training films, which ‘Supplements covers more than 100 Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. week 
are also applicable to vocational pages. Free. Write to New York Linde Air Products Company an- is now 
education. University Film Library, 71 Wash- ounces a series of slide films on —4: 0 
(1) Learn more—tests show that ington Square South, New York 12, welding and cutting. Each lesson deal v 
students learn up to 35 per cent N. Y. unit includes slide film, three in- trical, 
more in a given time. Bray Studios, Inc., 729 Seventh  structor’s supplements and 25 stu- er ind 
(2) Remember longer — facts Avenue, New York 19, N. Y., an-  dent’s lesson booklets. The series 
learned through the use of training ounces that the following 16 mm. includes (1) “cutting,” eight lessons 
aids are remembered up to 55 per sound films on aircraft vocational jn connecting, testing and lighting The 
cent longer than facts learned training may be rented: Tube the oxy-acetylene cutting blowpipe, ton. . 
otherwise. Bending By Hand, Blanking Sheet and making straight-line cuts; (2) McGri 
(3) Increase interest—such aids Metal With Hand Snips, Finish “welding,” ten lessons showing how 133 py 
command attention and cause stu- Forming By Hand, Making a Master to connect, test, and light the oxy- Thi; 
dents to want to learn. Contour Template, Making a Master acetylene welding blowpipe, and guidel 
(4) Make training uniform—they Developed Layout, Parts I and Il, giving basic welding instructions on conve 
help to get similar results from dif- Sawing Template Metal, Filing light plate; (3) “safety,” one lesson comm 
ferent schools which teach the same Template Metal, Swaging Cable on care and handling of equipment Econo 
subject. This is important in an or- Terminals, Making a Five Tuck and a second on fire precautions. to adi 
ganization for war where turnover Splice, The Wrapped and Soldered Slide films and accompanying liter- plans 
is high and where adequately Splice, Building a Box Beam Spar, ature may be secured from Linde peace’ 
trained replacements are impera- Laying Out and Forming Plywood, Air Products Company, 30 East Kne 
tive. Building a Wooden Rib, Wing As- 42nd St., N.Y.C., at a nominal price. B. Wi 
(5) Build morale—they give stu- Betty 
— in their ability to COMBUSTION ‘CHAMBER “1. ian EXHAUST “2 * 
(6) Save time — training aids ee help 
make it possible to meet standards about 
in less time. used 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, BS See je ing. ( 
Inc. announces the following new TURBINE”; | TWO-PART tiles, 
films of particular concern to voca- ig J COMPRESSOR cosme 
tional education: te ae glassv 
Home Electrical. Appliances, Prin- Gui 
ciples of Home Canning, The Pri- in Ed 
mary Cell, Elements of Electrical York: 
Circuits, Series and Parallel Cir- 1944. 
cuits, Sending Radio Messages, Re- prise. Pro 
ceiving Radio Messages, The Vacuum nite and s 
Tube, Housing in America, and The INTAKE. COOLER prese 
Teeth. as Oe of t} 
This organization which has taken GENERATOR move 
over Erpi films also arfmounces the = Be 
availability of a home economics > Ben | 
catalog listing Erpi classroom films vf The 
in the fields of foods and homemak- “4 BE 1944. 
ing. For a copy and for information Wee, ham Lib 
on films, write Encyclopaedia Bri- whi 
tannica Films, Inc., 1841 Broadway, TURBINE 2 ee 
New York 23, N. Y. From Tornado in a Box, the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company’‘s new film on the oper- whitt 
New York University Film Li- ation of the gas turbine. The film is produced by the Jam Handy Organization. A 
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per 
tion. 


Castle Films announces release of 
a second U. S. Office of Education 
film on the slide rule. What the first 
film did for multiplication and di- 
vision the second does for propor- 
tions, percentages, squares and 
square roots. No. 354 Slide Rule, 21 
minutes, $27.71. Accompanying film 
strip, $1. Instructor’s manual free. 

Back To Normal, a 16 mm. sound 
film on the part played by modern 
science in making and fitting arti- 
ficial limbs for disabled persons. 
Shows how disabled persons in 
Britain are taught to use new limbs. 
Available from the British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


RADIO 


Job For Tomorrow. A new CBS 13 
week series on American industries 
is now being offered Saturdays 3:45 
—4:00 P.M. EWT. Programs will 
deal with the steel, maritime, elec- 
trical, textile, shipbuilding and oth- 
er industries. 


BOOKS 


The Liquidation of War Produc- 
tion. A. D. H. Kaplan. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1944. 
133 pp. $1.50. 

This is one of the authoritative 
guidebooks to the principles of re- 
conversion. Written for research 
committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development. Important 
to administrators who are shaping 
plans to change from war to a 
peacetime basis of operation. 

Know Your Merchandise. Isabel 
B. Wingate, Karen R. Gillespie and 
Betty G. Addison. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1944. 715 pp. 

Text book on merchandise, to 
help retail salespeople know facts 
about goods they sell. Can also be 
used for classes in consumer buy- 
ing. Covers textiles and non-tex- 
tiles, such as leather, furs, jewels, 


cosmetics, foods, household utensils, , 


glassware, furniture, plastics, etc. 

Guidance and Personnel Services 
in Education. Anna Y. Reed. New 
York: Cornell University Press, 
1944. 496 pp. $4.75. 

Product of some 35 years’ work 
and study, this book undertakes to 
present the whence, how and where 
of the guidance and _ personnel 
movement. 

Ben Hunt’s Whittling Book. W. 
Ben Hunt. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1944. 111 pp: $2.50. 

Liberally illustrated book in 
which an expert whittler tells how 
to do it. Designs to speed the 
whittler, young or old, on his way. 

A Shady Hobby. Jean Frances 
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Bennett. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The | 
1944. 


Bruce Publishing Company, 
71 pp. $2. 

Book of silhouettes and how to 
make them. For people who can 
draw a little and would like to en- 
joy their talent. Also for teachers 
who need a new approach in school 


art or who want to make supple- | 


mentary materials and posters. 

Blueprint Reading for the Build- 
ing Trades. Joseph E. Kenney. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1944. 95 pp. $2.75. 

Based on 18 years’ experience in 
architectural drawing, this book’ is 
intended to assist in teaching blue- 
print reading and 
drafting. 

Metallography and Heat-Treat- 
ment of Steel. Ernest J. Teichert. 
New York: McGraw-Hill 
Company, 1938, 1944. 577 pp. $5. 

Deals with the physical metal- 
lurgy of iron and steel alloys, metal- 
lography, and heat-treatment. One 
of three volumes on ferrous metal- 
lurgy in the Pennsylvania State 
College, Mineral Industrial Series. 

Marine Pipefitting. Vern E. Hase 
and Ralph W. Allen. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1944. 
325 pp. $3. 

Companion book to Marine Cop- 
persmithing. Many half tones and 
line cuts. 

Ships Nomenclature. 
Oregon: Portland Public Schools, 
Division of Vocational Education, 
War Production Training, 1944. 271 
pp. 

The Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Portland Public Schools, home- 
town of famous Kaiser Ship Yards, 
prepared this abundantly illustrated 
manual for use with trainees. 

Twentieth Century Engineering. 
C. H. S. Tupholme. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1944. 201 pp. $3. 

Written by an engineering au- 
thority, this book records spectacu- 
lar engineering work of past few 
years. Covers mechanical power, 
engineering workshop processes, 


air-conditioning and refrigeration, | 


chemical and metallurgical engi- 
neering, electrical 


craft and physics. 
Materials of Construction. Verne 


C. Fryklund and Charles H. Sech- | 


rest. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
Bruce Publishing Company, 
276 pp. $2.75. 

Timely guide for students. Data 
was checked with manufacturers. 
Covers: Iron and steel, ceramics 
and plastics, finishing materials, 
forest products and other products 
such as abrasives, aluminum, as- 


The 





architectural | 


Book | 


Have You Seen 


the INTERCHANGEABLE 
X-acto BLADE KNIFE? 


X-acto is different from ordinary knives 
. . . the blade is renewable. 
Quickly and easily you can slip in « 
sharp new blade to fit the type cutting or 
carving you are doing. All surgical steel 
blades . . . precision made. 


Write for catalog and sample offer. 


Write on your school. letterhead for free 
handbook: “How to Build Solid Scale Model 
War Planes” or “Twelve Technics for Artist, 
Student and Teacher.” 

X-Acto Crescent Products Co. 


440 — 4th Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 








Portland, 


engineering, | 
traction, marine engineering, air- | 


1943. | 





At Your Dealer or Order Direct 








SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING TEACHERS 
and 
ELECTRIC SHOP INSTRUCTORS 


We specialize in the manufacture of all 
types of Electrical Instruction Equip- 
ment for the following requirements: 


Electrical Laboratory and Lecture Demonstration 
Equipment for: 
HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICS 
COLLEGE PHYSICS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Electric Kits and Lecture Demonstration Equip- 
ment for: 
ELECTRIC SHOP 


Electric Devices for Basic and Advanced Instruc- 


coien RADIO COURSES 


In addition to the above equipments 
we manufacture all types of electric 
motors, generators, and rotating elec- 
trical machines and machinery kits 
especially designed for all kinds of 
teaching requirements. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


When writing us for literature, please 
advise definitely for what specific elec- 
trical instruction requirement you de- 
sire equipment, so that we may send 
you exactly the literature best adapted 
to your needs. 


UNIVERSAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY, INC. 


1102 Shelby St. Vincennes, Ind. 
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From Instructing the Blind Worker on the Job, 
U.S.O.E. film No. 166. Castle Films distributor. 


From Instructing the Worker on the Job, U. $. 
Office of Education film No. 155. Castle Films. 





From Supervising Workers on the Job, U. S. 
Office of Education film No. 157. Castle Films. 





From Supervisor as a Leader, Part |, U. S. 
Office of Education film No. 168. Castle Films. 
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bestos, copper, glues, inks, leather, 
petroleum and solder. 

Arc and Acetylene Welding. Harry 
Kerwin. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1944. 240 pp. $2. 

Designed for trade and vocational 
classes. A non-technical book on 


acetylene electric welding for the 


beginning student or for the in- 
structor or engineer who under- 
stands the technical but not- the 
practical side of welding. Many half 
tones and line cuts. 

Meet the Electron. David Grimes. 
New York: Pitman Publishing Cor- 
poration, 1944. 120 pp. $2. 


IN PAPER COVERS 

The Negro in America. Maxwell 
S. Stewart. New York City: Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 1944. 32 
pages. 10 cents. 

Helpful condensation of An 
American Dilemma, by Gunnar Myr- 
dal. 

Principles of Nutrition and Nu- 
tritive Value of Food. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 546. Washington, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1944. 40 pp. Free. 

Gives the current last word of 
science about our developing knowl- 
edge of the real facts of nutrition 
and human life. 

Commercial Supplementary 
Teaching Materials. Washington, 
D. C.: National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, 1944. 24 
pp. Free. 

Vocational educators will find 
real value in this discussion of 
teaching aids, especially the sug- 
gested “Criteria and Suggestions for 
the Preparation, Selection, and 
Use of Commercial Materials.” 

Open Letter to My Newly Blinded 
Friend. Joseph F. Clunk. U. S. Office 
of Education. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, 1944. 
32 pp. 10 cents. 

Joseph Clunk, that remarkable 
sightless man who heads up the 
Services for the Blind, wrote this 
statement out of his personal expe- 
rience. It will give comfort, assur- 
ance, hope and practical advice to 
any person who has lost or is losing 
his eyesight. 

Wartime Health and Education. 
Hearings Before a Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Education and 
Labor, Part I. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Senate, 1943. 600 pp. 

A mine of material gathered by 
the Pepper subcommittee. Much of 
it concerns juvenile delinquency. 

Buyer’s Guide for Surplus Prop- 
erty. Compiled at the request of 
Surplus War Property Subcommit- 
tee. Washington, D. C.: Superin- 


tendent of Documents, 1944. 23 pp. 
10 cents. 

This became a best seller over- 
night through misadvertising. [It 
was publicized as a Sears Roebuck 
catalog of government war surplus 
equipment. Actually it is a brief. 
helpful guide to the various Goy- 
ernment agencies that have surplus 
or salvage material for disposal. 

Agencies Concerned with the 
Quality of Rural Life in the South 
Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Rural 
Life Council, 1944. 99 pp. 50 cents, 

In-Service Education of Teachers 
and Rural Community Building 
Meredith W. Darlington. Stillwater, 
Okla.: Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 1944. 72 pp. 

Record of an enterprise by which 
a teacher training institution main- 
tains continuous contact and serv- 
ice to teachers at work. 

The Library and Postwar Adult 
Adjustment Problem. Harry A. 
Jager and Franklin R. Zeran. Chi- 
cago: The American Library As- 
sociation, reprinted from The Book- 
list, August, 1944, 5 pp. Free. 

Prepared by U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation experts, leaflet includes list 
of publications which can be con- 
sidered as a minimum information 
library. 

Education for All 
Youth. The Educational Policies 
Commission. Washington, D. C-:: 
National Education Association, 
1944, 421 pp. 

At its inception the Educational 
Policies Commission developed im- 
portant general plans for the guid- 
ance of American education. This 
volume suggests in some detail 
how those principles can be carried 
out in practice in rural communities, 
cities and state organizations, 

Planning for American Youth. An 
Educational Program for Youth of 












American 


‘SSecondary-School Age. Washington, 


D. C.: National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 1940, 1944. 
25 cents per copy with discounts for 
orders in quantity. 64 pp. 

A graphic, popularized interpre- 
tation of the recent Educational 
Policies Commission report “‘Educa- 
tion for All American Youth.” Sec- 
tions deal with programs ahead for 
vocational education. 

The Job of the Industrial Coun- 
selor for Women. Frances Trigg. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of 
Education, 1944. 34 pp. Free. 

Information which counselors 
need when they are obliged to un- 
dertake new responsibilities with 
little preliminary training. Many 
references to useful books and 
articles. 
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NORTH DAKOTA: More than 
$3,500 in War Bonds and $30 in 
Stamps have been purchased by 
Mayville Chapter’s 36 members. 

TEXAS: FFA here has collected 
nearly 7 million pounds of scrap 
metal, more than a half million 
pounds of scrap paper, and more 
than a quarter million pounds of 
scrap rubber. 

MESSOURI: The Pilot Grove FFA 
purchased 15 head of high grade 
Jerseys from the Springfield area 
in order to increase butterfat pro- 
duction and to provide better family 
food supply. Another shipment is 
to be purchased soon. 

CALIFORNIA: Future Farmers at 
Arcata made an average of $285 per 
acre on 18 acres of carrots for de- 
hydration at a Healdsburg plant, 
adviser L. H. Parsons reports. The 
FFA tract averaged 30 tons of car- 
rots per acre at $20; gross yield, 
$600. Costs of land rent, tillage, 
seed, fertilizer, hand weeding, cul- 
tivating, digging and sacking and 
hauling came to $315. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Canton Chap- 
ter tested over 200 samples of seed 
for farmers this year, all testing 
being done free of charge. The 
chapter has $75 in War Bonds. 
Members, in spare time, built two 
wagon boxes this year. Whenever 
a boy finished his other work be- 
fore the period was up, he worked 
on the boxes. The first, a straight 
box was sold at auction. The second, 
which is a tank box, is just being 
completed. 

NEVADA: Again this year the 
Reno Sage Chapter organized over 
80 high school students into a har- 
vesting brigade to assist local pro- 
ducers of onions and potatoes. They 
placed their battery brooder in op- 
eration during October. Chicks 
were brooded for members and for 
the chapter. They plan to brood be- 
tween 2,500 and 4,000 chicks this 
year. 

MINNESOTA: Farm boys of the 
Mountain Lake FFA have been mak- 
ing many useful things for the farm. 
From the time school started last 
fall until now they have made farm 
equipment valued at $1,300, Eight- 
een chicken feeders which cost $70; 
chicken nests, $85; 6 hog crates, 
$56; 5 farm gates, $4 each. Six boys 
made wagon boxes which cost $250, 
and three hog cots at $125. They 
have made 13 seed treaters which 
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cost $60; 2 feed bunks, $32.50; 12 
hog feeders, $275; 7 hog brooders, 
$16; 3 hog troughs, $5.00; 4 alfalfa 
racks, $11.85; one chicken shelter 
$35; one brooder house, $140; kitch- 
en cabinet, $30. 

COLORADO: The Wray agricul- 
ture classes have made more than 
800 individual butterfat tests under 
the Dairy Herd Improvement pro- 
gram during the past 18 months. 
The local FFA has sponsored the 
program in eastern Yuma county 
since the county association found 
it impossible to secure a full time 
cow tester. Every boy in the voca- 
tional agriculture classes has 
learned how to take samples and 
figure test records as well as how 
to make the butterfat test. Money 
received goes into the FFA treasury. 

MICHIGAN: Barryton FFA finds 
that vocational agriculture yields 
financial and social experiences 
along with practical knowledge 
through the following activities: a 
cooperative Duroc Jersey Swine 
project consisting of eight sows and 
boars owned by the chapter and 
given out to members on contract; 
a broiler project of 550 birds; a loan 
fund which provides capital to in- 
dividuals to be used in financing 
individual projects; a school garden 
to provide vegetables for the hot 
lunch program; a weekly moving 
picture to provide entertainment; 
and a green house which produces 
approximately 12,000 tomato plants 
each svring which are sold to farm- 
ers in the community. 

LOUISIANA: The Hornbeck 
Chapter collected 35 tons of scrap 
iron and 500 pounds of rubber; 
purchased a $50 chapter War Bond. 
Members bought $425 in Bonds. 
They also assisted in construction 
of the food processing center; built 


43 lamp brooders; vaccinated and | 


wormed 500 hogs; purchased 625 
baby chicks cooperatively; 
paired farm machinery and equip- 
ment. 
HAWAII: 


The Honokaa 


tractor with a bullgrader, plowing 


harrow, disk harrow, and a 3-disk | 


26 inch plow. This equipment was 
made available for community use 
to assist in land preparation and 


land clearing. Last year the boys 


prepared 247 acres in 1,061 hours. 
In addition, the wheel tractor and 
equipment, also chapter owned, 
prepared 45 acres in 359 hours. 


Adults Want Education 


Vocational education tops post- 
war demands for adult education 
according to a’recent Gallup sur- 
vey. How large the training job 
ahead will be appears in sampling 
figures showing that 34 percent of 
the nation’s 25,000,000 adults will 
want training. In answer to “What 
courses would you like to take?” 
13 percent (the largest) said “vo- 
cational.” Mentioned prominently 
were machine operation, beauty 
operator, refrigeration, building 
trades, dressmaking, photography, 
typing, stenography. War training 
programs reflected Gallup’s finding 
that 17 percent had taken some 
adult course in last five years. Low- 
est interest in adult education was 
reported among farmers. Perhaps 
Gallup did not use a proper farmer 
sampling; or the right question. 
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HOW TO DRAW CARTOONS 
ELEMENTARY DRAWING 
(Match Stick Cartooning) 


6 Instructional Films, based on the Visval 
Method originated by GENE BYRNES, 
creator of “Reg‘lar Fellers.” Drawings 
and Commentary by FRED COOPER, 
former art editor of Life. 


Titles in Series Are: 


MATCH STICK FIGURES 

ACTION 

HEADS & EXPRESSIONS 

ANIMALS 

HANDS, FEET, CLOTHING, 
DRAPES 2 Reels 

COMPOSITION & STORY 1 Reel 


A valuable contribution to basic art train- 
ing as well as fascinating and amusing. 
In 16mm. Sound. Also Film Strips. For 
rental and sale. 


2 Reels 
1 Reel 
2 Reels 
2 Reels 





ART TECHNIQUE SERIES 
16mm. Silent Films 
MAKING A MONOTYPE 1 Reel 
PLASTER CARVING 1 Reel 
PLASTER CASTING 2 Reels 
CARVING IN LUCITE 1 Reel 
For Rental and Sale 











Send for list of Arts & Crafts Films 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St. Dept. AM-1 New York 19 


19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Ockland 11, Calif. 
3022 So. Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 











NEWS in Part-Time Schools 


by Tom Diamond 


=. returning servicemen will give 
impetus to part-time education. 
Employers and labor unions believe 
that the large numbers of apprentices 
whose training was interrupted will 
— to complete their apprentice- 
ship. 

The school must be ready to do its 
part in the training program. A re- 
sponsible official in each school should 
be in constant contact with those 
agencies charged with reinducting 
young men into trades of their choice. 

Other thousands of young men who 
entered the Army or Navy without 
any occupational experience or before 
they had selected their life’s work, 
will also return. The school must pro- 
vide these young veterans with oppor- 
tunities to prepare themselves for the 
occupation of their choice. If they 
have no choice, the school should hel 
them try out various types of wor 
so that they may discover their real 
interests and aptitudes. 

Such work need not be manipula- 
tive. Manipulative work will likely 
be done in places of employment. Co- 
ordination and related instruction 
will be the school’s functions. This 
means more cooperative education. 

Florida—D.C.T. Grows Apace: We 
are always pleased to receive the 
Florida D.C.T. journal, the mouth- 
piece of a vigorous organization. To 
Floridans, D.C.T. means just one 
thing—Diversified Cooperative Train- 


ing. 

The bulletin leaves no doubt as to 
the cooperative program success in 
Florida. State Supervisor of Industrial 
Education Dolley reports that D.C.T. 
work has grown from one school in 
ey to 30 programs in 25 centers in 


Mr. Dolley further states that 
Florida educators, convinced of the 
soundness of cooperative vocational 
training, arrang for the appoint- 
ment of E. C. Comstock, formerly of 
Alabama, as full-time D.C.T. coordi- 
nator. Under his direction, the pro- 

am has become one of the outstand- 
ing educational efforts of the state. 

Indiana—Bulletin News: The cur- 
rent Indiana Industrial Education As- 
sociation bulletin yields a fund of 
information: Hoosiers believe strong- 
ly in the Good Neighbor policy. They 
are sending G. Gaumer, who taught 
motor mechanics in East Chicago, 
to Brazil to take a position with an 
airplane company. East Chicago 
anticipates a large postwar appren- 
tice program. 

Kansas—Fire School: Wichita pub- 
lic schools and the Educational 
Committee of the State Firemen’s 
Association, in cooperation with the 
Kansas State Board for Vocational 
Education, conducted the annual Kan- 
sas Fire School; attendance, 371. W. A. 
Ross, consultant, public service oc- 
cupations, U. S. ce of Education, 
conducted a teacher-training institute 
each afternoon. O. H. Beaty, assistant 
state supervisor of trade and indus- 
trial education, held an institute with 
fire chiefs. These men studied effec- 
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tive methods of establishing proper 
public relations for the fire depart- 
ment. The State Board paid salaries 
for two drillmasters and eight assis- 
tant drillmasters to train visiting 
firemen in handling ladders, hose and 
other evolutions. 

Kentucky—Apprenticeship: Harold 
Wilson, state supervisor of industrial 
education, reports that apprentice 
training has been rather low due to 
the war. The State Apprenticeship 
Committee and its representative 
have been quite active in developing 
agreements in certain trades. 

Massachusetts — Apprentice Activ- 
ity: A recent checkup of apprentice- 
ship programs shows related instruc- 
tion being conducted in Chicopee, 
Lowell, Worcester, Newton, Pitts- 
field and Greenfield. 

In Chicopee and Worcester, voca- 
tional classes meet in company plant 
quarters; Newton Trade School super- 
vises the Watertown Arsenal classes. 

The Pittsfield Vocational School re- 
ceives apprentices from three com- 
panies. Since its beginning in the 
General Electric plant, the appren- 
ticeship work at Pittsfield, supervised 
- John Moran, director, Pittsfield 

ocational School, has won full ap- 
proval of local industrial organiza- 
tions. Recognizing Mr. Moran’s con- 
tribution, the School Committee made 
him Vice-Principal of the Pittsfield 
High School. He also conducts an ad- 
ministration course offered by the 
State Teachers College at Fitchburg 
for tradesmen instructors working 
for vocational education degrees. 
Leadership of a conference of Wil- 


liams College staff members, who give 
Navy V5 and V12 training, is his 
latest special assignment. 
Minnesota—Institute Held: A three. 
day Part-Time Cooperative Coordina. 
tor’s Institute was held at the Center 
for Continuation Study, University of 
Minnesota. This Institute experi- 
mented by calling in specialists from 
business, industry and labor to dis. 
cuss and answer questions concern- 
ing the difficulties young workers ex. 
perience in starting and holding a job, 
Texas—tTraffic Officers: In Noven. 
ber the Agricultural and Mechanica] 
Arts College offered a two-week course 
to train traffic officers. Sponsors wer 
the State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation and municipal associations, 
Subject matter included traffic organ- 
ization and administration, traffic ac- 
cident investigation, public relations, 
control of juvenile traffic violators, 
laws of arrest and evidence, traffic 
laws, etc. «© 
Virginia—Firemen, Sealers, Police: 
Three hundred seventy-two Virginia 
high school juniors and seniors en- 
rolled in part-time cooperative courses 
earned $5,458.21 while employed in 
various types of industries and busi- 
nesses during the last two weeks of 
September. ny of these boys and 
girls would not have remained in 
school had it not been for the part- 
time employment. 
Wyoming — D.O. Popular: Sam 
Hitchcock, state director of voca- 
tional education, reports successful 
programs have been organized in 
several diversified occupations. This 
type of program fits the needs of the 
larger cities. A number of com- 
munities plan to erect vocational 
shops as soon as materials become 
available. 
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who’s who—and where 


Lt. Commander James R. Coxen, 


senior training officer with the Vet- 


Ralph W. Mitchell, agriculture in- 
structor, Yuba City, Calif., former 
aide to American Legion Commander 
Atherton, has joined the training di- 
vision of the Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 
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from the desk of 
the EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


T would not be a difficult matter to fill this page with 

comments on events incident to the opening of the 
79th Congress in January. The Congress held its first 
session on Wednesday, January 3. By Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 9, 1333 bills had already been introduced for con- 
sideration in the House of Representatives. A large 
number of these quite naturally dealt with the inter- 
ests of returning veterans. 

One hundred and fifty bills at that time had already 
been introduced in the Senate. 

Some of the bills if enacted by Congress and signed 
by the President would amend the Veterans’ Retrain- 
ing Program under the direction of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. The following are some of the new legis- 
lative measures in which many of our readers will be 
interested: 

H.R.100. Provides for community and county com- 
mittees of farmers to administer federal programs in- 
volving farm contracts. 

H.R.154. Provides veterans’ retraining privileges re- 
gardless of age. 

H.R.198 Provides promotion of a program in the 
interests of good citizenship. 

H.R.275. Further provisions in the field of industrial 
rehabilitation. 

H.R.290. Exempts certain religious and education 
organizations from provisions of withholding tax. 

H.R.372. Additional provisions for vocational re- 
habilitation and employment for veterans. 

H.R.548. Creates a division of aviation education in 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

H.R.611. Provides grants to states in the field of 
civilian rehabilitation. 

H.R.1296. Appropriations to states and territories to 
assist public schools in periods of emergency and to 
reduce the inequalities in education (NEA General Aid 
bill). 

H.Res.63. Authorizing study of effect of war on 
higher institutions of learning. 

S.181. Appropriations to states and territories to 
assist public schools in periods of emergency and to 
reduce the inequalities in education (NEA General Aid 
bill). 

S.200. School Lunch bill. 


President’s Message 


It would be wise for our AVA members to secure a 
copy of the message which President Roosevelt sent 
to Congress on January 9 relative to the 1946 budget. 
This message contains statements relative to support 
of public education and controls of public education. 
It also carries some definite statements relative to the 
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reorganization of the basic structure of the U. S. Office 
of Education. We suggest that this particular part of 
the message be scrutinized with care by our AVA 
members. We shall have some definite suggestions 
relative to this a little later. 


Surplus Property 


The President has made his appointments to the 
surplus property board. The committee appointed by 
the Commissioner of Education, a committee of which 
your Executive Secretary is a member, has been at 
work preparing statements for submission to the sur- 
plus property board. Some quiet effective advance 
work has been done in this matter which perhaps may 
help facilitate the securing of some of the surplus 
Government-owned property by our vocational schools. 

We suggest that you secure from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. at a cost of ten 
cents a publication by the Government which may 
be of some assistance. The leaflet is entitled Small 
Business Problems—Buyer’s Guide for Surplus Prop- 
erty. Among other things this lists the regional offices 
now being operated by the various Government agen- 
cies handling surplus material and indicates the types 
of surplus properties and materials. 

Many of you will be interested in securing from 
the U. S. Treasury Procurement Division a weekly 
publication entitled Surplus Reporter. 

It may be helpful for local directors of vocational 
schools to secure from the nearest regional office of 
the Procurement Division of the U. S. Treasury a list 
of the surplus property warehouses in that region. 
It might be possible to visit these warehouses for the 
purpose of ascertaining firsthand what surplus prop- 
erty is already on sale. 


Respectfully submitted, 


LE Benes 


Executive Secretary 
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alll The war has taught America many things. Now, more than ever, we realize 


may the importance of educated hands as well as trained minds. 
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sas machine tools to students as rapidly as possible so that individual progress in 


F ten all stages of development will not be impeded. 
we The photograph above shows an example of thoughtful shop planning. One 
rop- lathe is stripped for use with a chuck, another is set-up for straight turning, while 
ffices a third is provided for advanced practice. As the instructor states, “This is our 
aed set-up to save student time. We have 53 minute periods, so we can use plenty of 
7 teaching aids.” 
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As a result, school executives everywhere are planning to step up the ratio of 


from The demands for greater mechanical skills will continue after the war if 
eat: America’s progress is to be maintained. Send for catalogs and latest information 
— about Atlas tools to help you make your postwar plans. 
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the | ATLAS PRESS COMPANY 272 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo 13D, Michigan 
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CAST RESINS 


“Catalin ... An insoluble, infusible, cast 
phenolic resin of gem-like beauty and 
an unlimited color range — which in 
forms of ods, tubes, sheets or shapes 
can be machined on ordinary shop 
equipment as easily as wood or brass.” 

It is this ease of handling that espe- 
cially commends the use of Catalin to 
the vocational student. It introduces 
him to plastic fabrication through the 
media of an expressive material and : 
simple tools, quickly mastered. But per- ; 
haps just as important is the profourd : £. 
personal satisfaction the student derives , ; 
in working with rich color and unmatch- « 
able beauty, with definite utility values. 5 ~ 
The instructor will also find that Catalin ; 
is equally as desirable from a teacher's 
viewpoint. 

Provision for obtaining Catalin, the 
gem of plastics, for schoo! shop use can 
be arranged through your regular 

y school-supply sources. 
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